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FREE PuBLic EDUCATION 


recently announced intention of 
governors of some southern states 
to turn the public schools over to 
private hands serves as an appropriate 
pretext for examination of the funda- 
mental merits of publicly adminis- 
tered versus privately administered 
education at elementary and second- 
ary levels. 

We may best begin by posing the 
query: Why do we have free public 
education? This involves two quite 
separate and distinct questions: (1) 
Why is education free to the user; why 
is it not sold at a market price, with 
each individual or family free to buy 
as much or as little of it as he chooses 
to purchase? (2) Must schools be pub- 
licly administered; must school of- 
ficials be employees of government 
and educational policy be decided by 
the political process? 


REASONS FOR FREE EDUCATION 


It is evident that education is free 
primarily, though not entirely, be- 


cause its consumption confers advan- 
tages upon individuals other than the 
immediate consumer. That is, there 
is an important element of “external 
economies” in the service rendered. 
The education of one person confers 
benefits upon another for which the 
second person is willing to pay. These 
benefits are political, material, and 
cultural: education is a necessary con- 
dition for democratic citizenship; edu- 
cation serves to increase the produc- 
tive power of complementary re- 
sources; education is the base for 
cultural and social interchange. 
Further, not only is education sold 
at zero price to the consumer, but its 
consumption is positively enjoined 
upon him by the remainder of the 
society. The basis for compulsory edu- 
cation is, in part, the reverse of the 
above set of effects: a low level of po- 
litical and cultural understanding on 
the part of one individual involves 
costs or external diseconomies on 
other persons. In part, too, this in- 
junction is enforced because deliber- 
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ate refusal to take advantage of edu- 
cational opportunity is demonstrably 
contrary to the individual’s self-inter- 
est. A democratic society, founded on 
the primacy of individual welfares as 
ends of the social process, moves slow- 
ly and with understandable hesitancy 
in compelling the individual to act 
contrary to his interests as he sees 
them or as his family envisions them. 
But in critical instances it feels justi- 
fied in enjoining a degree of wisdom 
which the person or the family could 
not, for a variety of reasons, attain 
unaided. 

This brief summary does somewhat 
less than justice to the infinite rich- 
ness and variety of the educational 
function in society, but, in general, 
arguments for free schools are a series 
of appropriate variations upon the 
two themes outlined above—that of 
external economies and that of public 
enforcement of individual self-inter- 
est. 

It is useful to examine another 
basis for free education, often cited 
as one of its prime justifications, 
namely, that inequality of income and 
wealth makes such provision manda- 
tory for a democratic society. If 
progress toward income equality, or 
the appropriate combination of equal- 
ity and productivity, is a fundamental 
objective of a democratic society, that 
intent would be better achieved by an 
outright subsidy (equal to the money 
equivalent of the cost of schooling), 
which the individual family would be 
free to expend as it saw fit. The fact 
that the subsidy is given in the form 
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of education rather than general pur- 
chasing power indicates that issues 
other than equality are involved in 
such a procedure. Indeed it can be 
shown that even a society that had 
attained all the equality it could af- 
ford—in terms of whatever amount of 
productivity it would have to give up 
in exchange for it—would find free 
education a sensible policy because of 
the external economies involved. 


PUBLICLY FINANCED, PRIVATELY 
ADMINISTERED SCHOOLS 


We now take up the second ques- 
tion: Must schools be publicly ad- 
ministered? It is obvious that free 
schools and public administration can 
easily be separated by two devices, 
one of which would subsidize the 
supply of education, the other of 
which would subsidize the demand. A 
public grant could be given to private- 
ly operated schools as such, or a 
certificate could be issued to the indi- 
vidual family which it would be free to 
spend at a school of its own choosing. 
The school would then exchange the 
certificate for an equivalent sum of 
money. The second alternative has 
the merit of allowing the direct exer- 
cise of individual preferences to de- 
termine what types of schools would 
best service their interests. 

Now, on general grounds and with 
other things the same, it is evident 
that publicly financed, privately oper- 
ated free education, with individual 
choice as to type of school attended, 
would be a highly desirable arrange- 
ment within the liberal-democratic 
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frame of reference. It would reduce 
the power of government, an agency of 
social choice in indirect or delegated 
form, and increase the range of direct 
individual choice. My esteemed col- 
league, Professor Milton Friedman, 
has developed such an argument in an 
essay on “‘The Role of Government in 
Education,” contributed to a collec- 
tion of articles in honor of Eugene 
Agger, published by Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press under the title Economics 
and the Public Interest. Other econo- 
mists from time to time have advo- 
cated similar proposals. Apart from 
the unfortunate circumstances and 
dubious motives with which it is en- 
cumbered south of the Mason-Dixon 
line, this proposal is not without justi- 
fication on grounds of social policy and 
economic efficiency. 

To counter the argument ad homi- 
nem, a statement of personal bias is 
appropriate: I am a northerner and a 
member of a Protestant denomination 
that does not operate, nor contem- 
plate the operation of, church schools. 
In terms of political realities in the 
foreseeable future, I suspect that the 
following discussion can best be re- 
garded as an examination of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages that will 
be encountered by privately operated, 
publicly supported schools in a small 
minority of the southern states. But 
it has obvious implications in a larger 
context. Let us proceed, as dispas- 
sionately as possible, to examine a 
few of them. 

As already indicated, the funda- 
mental rationale for transferring edu- 
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cation from the public decision-mak- 
ing process to the private sphere is 
that it increases the freedom of choice 
of the individual or the family unit 
and reduces the authority of govern- 
ment. At a period of our history when 
every tendency seems destined to run 
in the opposite direction, this in itself 
is an achievement worthy of careful 
consideration. The administrative 
framework of the scheme would con- 
sist in the granting of certificates to 
the individual family, financed by 
whatever combination of local taxes 
plus state aid was deemed appropri- 
ate, which the family could expend on 
the type and kind of schooling it 
wished to purchase. Attendance would 
be compulsory. The private school 
would redeem the certificates for 
money, subject to its conformity to 
certain general rules for teacher cer- 
tification, building and service stand- 
ards, and other criteria. This in itself 
suggests problems; we shall return to 
them in a moment. 


ADVANTAGES IN THIS PROPOSAL 


Granted that the device has a cer- 
tain element of novelty which con- 
servatives will find repugnant, what 
clear and definite advantages could be 
anticipated from such a change in pro- 
cedure? 

Innovation.—As students of the 
governmental process are well aware, 
public enterprise tends to be more 
conservative, less ready to innovate 
and experiment, than private enter- 
prise. Of course there are exceptions, 
but the general tendency toward 
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stability, inertia, and resistance to 
change on the part of government 
activities is a predictable result of the 
fact that such activities have no effec- 
tive competitors. In education in par- 
ticular, Paul R. Mort and Francis G. 
Cornell’s study, Adaptability of Public 
School Systems (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938), 
was a devastating commentary on the 
failure of the school apparatus to 
adopt desirable innovations. Competi- 
tive private enterprise could not afford 
to overlook these opportunities. Fail- 
ure to innovate and adapt would 
result in loss of patronage and even- 
tual bankruptcy. 
Organization.—Governmental units 
are likely to be too small or too large 
for optimum efficiency. As a result of 
historical tradition and the opposition 
of vested interests, most government 
enterprises at the local level are below 
the size required for optimum effec- 
tiveness. One need hardly point out 
that the great majority of the 63,874 
administrative units in education—as 
tabulated in “Advance Estimates of 
Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools for the School Year 1954— 
55,” a report of the Research Division 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion—are a case in point. Under pri- 
vate incentives the uneconomically 
small unit would be competed out of 
business. School-district reorganiza- 
tion would be taken care of by the 
competitive market. I suspect that 
the same fate would overtake the un- 
economically large units found in a 
few of our great metropolitan centers. 
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Politics—American public educa- 
tion has been remarkably free from 
indiscriminate “political” interfer- 
ence. But there have been a few 
examples of outright expropriation of 
the school system by the local politi- 
cal machine and many examples of 
marginal harassment, ad hoc interven- 
tion, and uninformed attempts to 
legislate conformity. Under private 
auspices such conflicts would tend to 
disappear; differences of opinion over 
the content of the curriculum and the 
management of the enterprise would 
show up in the form of a transfer of 
patronage from one school enterprise 
to another. People would specialize 
in the kind of education which con- 
formed to their separate preferences. 
The school system which offered ex- 
tensive instruction in the United 
Nations would attract its appropriate 
quota of clients; those which empha- 
sized Bible-reading, or the core cur- 
riculum, progressive education, or 
traditional academic training would 
be appropriately favored or disfavored 
by the judgment of the market. Of 
course, under private as under public 
management, extreme aberrations 
from the generality of preferences in 
the community could scarcely expect 
to meet the test of survival. As has 
been made abundantly clear by a gen- 
eration of scholarly research, summed 
up by Newton Edwards and Herman 
G. Richey in The School in the Ameri- 
can Social Order (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1947), the school is the re- 
flection of the society. An enterprise 
which emphasized instruction in the 
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Koran or the Communist Manifesto 
would be unlikely to be established or, 
if established, to endure. 

Individual choice——The democratic 
political process is a method of secur- 
ing uniform decision through joint 
action. The machinery of representa- 
tive government operating by means 
of legislative debate and executive 
delegation, subject to the ultimate 
sanction of community referendum, 
secures a reasonable consensus on 
moot issues of policy—a consensus 
which satisfies no one perfectly but 
which is tolerable and tenable in the 
circumstances of the time and place. 
The common decision is, at worst, an 
expedient compromise amongst con- 
tending parties and, at best, a crea- 
tive synthesis which moves the com- 
munity forward to new perspectives. 

On some issues a consensus must be 
hammered out in the political arena; 
the “core values,” as Newton Ed- 
wards so aptly called them, demand 
common political implementation. 
The monogamous family, to take an 
extreme example, or the right to vote, 
or freedom of religion are important 
instances of beliefs held in common 
and implemented by common political 
authority. On other matters the com- 
mon consensus runs to the effect that 
it is wise and desirable to allow the 
widest possible latitude to individual 
decision, that the individual should 
be free to choose directly and im- 
mediately the position he will occupy. 
Community referendum or delegated 
political authority would scarcely be 
an appropriate instrument for select- 
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ing the number of loaves of bread per 
week to be consumed per family. To 
be sure, a common agreement could 
be formed on this matter, but it would 
represent an arithmetic averaging of 
diverse preferences mutually unsatis- 
factory to everyone and demonstrably 
inferior to the process of direct choice 
—“demonstrably inferior,” that is, 
provided the distribution of income 
under conditions of direct market 
allocation could be defended as fair 
and reasonable. 

Now, the transfer of schools to 
private hands would, in effect, trans- 
form some of the issues on which con- 
sensus must now be secured into issues 
where direct choice among diverse 
alternatives in the community is al- 
lowed to operate. Armed with the 
power to purchase education, the 
individual family would be free, sub- 
ject to transportation difficulties (or 
accessibility of the market), to choose 
the particular position it wished to 
occupy among such issues as type of 
curriculum or religious instruction. 


DANGERS IN THIS PROPOSAL 


Apart from its unfamiliarity and 
the costs of transition, there are, I 
readily recognize, a host of difficulties 
and dangers in such a proposal. Let us 
examine these as objectively as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

Uniformity, democracy, and indi- 
vidual judgment.—While many stu- 
dents of the educational process will 
be willing to grant the desirability 
and possibility of the advantages so 
far cited, they will be troubled by the 
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likelihood that such an arrangement 
will disunite and diversify us to the 
point where the society is in danger 
of relinquishing that uniformity and 
consistency of outlook on which de- 
mocracy rests. The common school, 
indubitably, is a device for securing 
uniformity of belief and knowledge. 

I am not insensible of the force of 
these arguments. I would, however, 
suggest that the locus of uniformity 
runs far deeper than the formal con- 
tent and environment of the public 
schools. To repeat: the schools are the 
reflection of the society. It is unlikely 
that private demand will purchase, or 
that private supply will offer, kinds 
of education which threaten or even 
marginally undermine the beliefs we 
hold and the knowledge and skills we 
deem essential. 

But there is a special case of this 
general argument which does pose 
troublesome questions: individuals 
who are not competent to judge the 
values involved will purchase un- 
wisely, suffer accordingly, and de- 
volve their incapacities upon the 
society in general. This argument was 
neatly and elegantly stated by John 
Stuart Mill in the final chapter of his 
Principles of Political Economy, (Bk. 
V, chap. xi, sec. 8): 

The uncultivated cannot be competent 
judges of cultivation. Those who most need 
to be made wiser and better, usually desire 
it least, and if they desired it, would be in- 
capable of finding the way to it by their own 
lights. It will continually happen, on the 
voluntary system, that, the end not being 


desired, the means will not be provided at 
all, or that, the persons requiring improve- 
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ment having an imperfect or altogether er- 
roneous conception of what they want, the 
supply called forth by the demand of the 
market will be anything but what is really 
required. Now any well-intentioned and 
tolerably civilized government may think 
without presumption that it does or ought to 
possess a degree of cultivation above the 
average of the community which it rules, 
and that it should therefore be capable of 
offering better education and better instruc- 
tion to the people, than the greater number 
of them would spontaneously demand. Edu- 
cation, therefore, is one of those things 
which it is admissible in principle that a 
government should provide for the people. 


The force of these contentions is 
undeniable. The question is: How far 
and in what manner do they justify 
public control of the educational 
process? It is certain that not all the 
public could be so afflicted; for, if it 
were, how explain the mystery that 
private folly eventuates in collective 
wisdom? Does it do so because we 
uniformly choose the wisest and best 
of our citizens to guide us and to 
select administrative authority which 
does what we would have done had we 
known all that they know? De 
Tocqueville was neither the first nor 
the last to observe that this is indeed 
not the case (Democracy in America, 
First Part, chap. xiii, subsection titled 
“The choice of the people. ..”). 
What assuredly exists in this instance 
is a kind of continuum along which 
people can be ranged in regard to 
their judgment of particular matters 
such as education. I am far from sug- 
gesting that the actual conduct of public 
affairs reflects only the mean (arithmetic 
mean, that is) understanding of the 
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body politic; but it is surely evident 
that, if turned over to unregulated 
agencies of private choice, some peo- 
ple would select and get much better 
education than they now receive and 
others would choose much worse— 
and, unfortunately, receive it. The 
problem is how to cut off the lower end 
of the spectrum. 

It would be essential to certify and 
perhaps license teachers, to inspect 
buildings and libraries, and to estab- 
lish standards for administrators. 
Consultative services from local and 
state agencies would be available, 
and some inspectorial activities might 
be charged upon them. Does this 
represent an unmanageable degree of 
interference, or does it assume impos- 
sible standards of efficiency on the 
part of public agencies and of com- 
pliance on the part of private enter- 
prises? In principle, no; but candor 
compels acknowledgment that this is 
one of the danger points of the scheme. 
Men of good will with whom I have 
undertaken to discuss this matter 
suggest that, under unfavorable aus- 
pices, we might expect a repetition of 
some of the unfortunate episodes en- 
countered in administration of the 
G.I. Bill. Many of these, however, 
were predictable results of rapid ex- 
pansion and temporary supervision. 

Church and state—Now we come 
to the Gordian knot, education in 
church-related schools. On general 
principles it is evident that publicly 
financed, privately operated educa- 
tion transforms the question of “re- 
ligion in the schools” from a political 
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to a market issue; instead of having to 
secure a uniform consensus thereon, 
we allow individual choice unencum- 
bered scope. This further separation 
of church and state is accomplished, 
however, by indirect contact through 
the financial nexus; taxes disbursed as 
certificates to families would find their 
way into church-related schools. 

As matters stand at present, the 
individual parent-taxpayer is free to 
avail himself of free education by 
sending his child to the public schools. 
But private schools in general and 
church-related schools in particular 
are, so to speak, taxed by the condi- 
tions of choice facing the individual 
who contemplates sending his children 
to one of them, that is, the double 
burden he must thereby assume. Such 
a tax is inversely proportional to the 
percentage of parochial-school fami- 
lies in the community inasmuch as 
funds levied for public education are 
smaller—disregarding state taxes used 
to pay state aid—the larger the pro- 
portion of parochial students in the 
community. This subtle discourage- 
ment to religious-based education is a 
way of accomplishing indirectly what 
could or would never be done overtly 
and by announced intent. On this side 
of the Atlantic we are probably ma- 
ture enough to face up to the church- 
state issue on its merits and carry its 
resolution forward if need be. 

What effect would the suggested 
device have upon the present equilib- 
rium between church-related schools 
and other schools? Two contrary ef- 
fects may be anticipated. On the one 
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hand, the “income” effect of the sub- 
sidy or of the removal of the existing 
indirect tax would increase attendance 
in schools under religious auspices. On 
the other hand, the “substitution” 
effect of schools intermediate in char- 
acter between the present extremes of 
public secular education and of re- 
ligious education would subtract 
patronage from either of the existing 
alternatives. In somewhat more de- 
tail: if we may denote nonreligious 
education as alternative A, and 
religious education as D, choices 
presently available are between these 
extremes of the distribution. But 
under privately administered, pub- 
licly financed education, intermediate 
alternatives B and C would come into 
prominence—with varying emphasis 
upon the religious component—and 
subtract business from both A and D. 

At the present date the equilib- 
rium between parochial and public 
education is a joint result of price, 
income, and preference factors. On 
the price axis, the outcome is af- 
fected by the relative cost and quality 
of the two systems of education. On 
the income side, the most important 
factor to be reckoned with is the rising 
level of real income which, with given 
preferences and costs, means that re- 
ligious-oriented families are better 
able to purchase parochial education 
and thus probably accounts for the 
slight rise in percentage enrolled dur- 
ing the last few years. In regard to 
preference, however, the pronounced 
secular undertow of our society ren- 
ders religious education a progressive- 
ly less desirable commodity and may 
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gradually carry the entire question 
beyond the horizon of active discus- 
sion. As one who rides willingly with 
this tide, Toynbee notwithstanding, I 
should nevertheless like to suggest 
that we can easily afford to remove the 
differential and indirect tax upon 
religious education precisely because 
we are what we are. 

Segregation—We pass now from 
the Gordian knot to the Augean 
stables. As already indicated, educa- 
tion under private auspices transforms 
many of the problems of education 
from political issues into individual 
choices. As a political issue, the ques- 
tion is segregation versus desegrega- 
tion for the state as a unit. Private 
administration opens up many inter- 
mediate alternatives. Some individu- 
als and communities would voluntari- 
ly elect to attend desegregated schools, 
and it is not at all impossible that 
more actual progress would be ac- 
complished by this alternative than 
under the either-or solution. Even so, 
this may well be one of those questions 
on which a political agreement must be 
enforced. Although alternatives are 
available, those who presently incline 
to their use are, obviously, more inter- 
ested in what will be prevented than 
in what will be accomplished. The 
moral issue would remain essentially 
unchanged by the transfer from pub- 
lic to private administration of 
schools, although racial discrimination 
would then be practiced by public 
money plus private administration 
rather than by public funds publicly 
administered. 

Normative issues aside for the mo- 
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ment, the substitution effect would 
accomplish some desegregation in the 
event southern schools were turned 
over to private auspices because 
preferences are by no means uniform. 
Not everyone in Georgia subscribes 
to the state’s publicly announced 
philosophy of race relations, and 
these differences would become ef- 
fectively manifest under voluntary 
alternatives. 

Monopoly.—In some communities 
the extent of the market would be too 
small to support a number of competi- 
tive educational enterprises. Precisely 
at what point this would occur de- 
pends upon the behavior of costs in 
relation to size for attendance and ad- 
ministrative units, upon transporta- 
tion costs to neighboring communities, 
upon the extent of competition at the 
margin, and the like. In any event, 
private monopoly and the resulting 
misallocation of resources would be a 
distinct possibility. In such instances, 
public education would appear to be 
distinctly superior to a private mo- 
nopoly under close public supervision. 

Market and nonprofit education.— 
I have left the most difficult problem 
to the last. The market mechanism is 
capable of supplying high-quality 
education under profit-maximizing in- 
centives in precisely the same fashion 
as it now provides a host of other com- 
plex goods and services. With demand 
subsidized, on grounds of external 
economies, transfer of the educational 
function to market auspices would— 
where the market was large enough to 
rule out monopoly—result in ef- 
ficiency, innovation, and variety. To 
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be sure, the small number of vocation- 
al and correspondence-school enter- 
prises now operating under market 
incentives and visible at the margin of 
the educational apparatus produce at 
somewhat lower levels of quality and 
service. However, high-quality serv- 
ices are priced out of the market by 
the existence of subsidized nonprofit 
institutions and, of course, by public 
schools themselves. 

The chief difficulty faced by pub- 
licly financed, privately operated ele- 
mentary and secondary education is 
that it might not operate on market 
incentives and might not attempt to 
maximize returns. For in the division 
of labor between government on the 
one hand and the market on the 
other, there exists an intermediate 
area occupied by the nonprofit insti- 
tution. Most private schools are in 
this category. They charge a price for 
their services, but, even when not 
generously supported by philanthropy, 
they seldom attempt to follow compet- 
itive price and output policies. They 
are a valuable and necessary adjunct 
to the existing apparatus of public 
education and in some cases serve a 
rather limited range of objectives 
with commendable efficiency. 

But, under unfavorable auspices, 
the nonprofit enterprise may reap the 
worst of both worlds. Not being sub- 
ject to the discipline of the market, the 
nature of the services it provides and 
the efficiency with which it does so 
often leaves much to be desired. Not 
being directly subject to political con- 
trol (employing the word “political” 
in the broad sense), it may be insensi- 
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tive to the common consensus. 

Both these observations must be 
properly qualified: the nonprofit enter- 
prise must pay market prices for its re- 
sources, unless the individuals who 
hire themselves to it derive a sub- 
stantial psychic premium of a kind 
not elsewhere available. The nonprofit 
enterprise must be somewhat recep- 
tive to the common consensus because 
it faces the ultimate possibility of 
being absorbed or competed out by 
the formation of public institutions. 

I must confess, however, that seri- 
ous doubt as to the desirability of the 
proposal here discussed would arise if 
it could be shown that elementary and 
secondary education supplied by pri- 
vate agencies would generally tend to 
be nonprofit in orientation. Of course 
some advantages would be gained: the 
powers of government, for instance, 
would be reduced, and some increase 
in the range of direct individual choice 
would be registered. But innovation 
and reorganization would not be apt 
to proceed any more rapidly under 
nonprofit auspices than they now do 
under public control. Immunity from 
the competitive market, on the one 
hand, and from guidance by the po- 
litical decision-making process, on the 
other hand, would, at the limit and in 
some cases, create privileged sanctu- 
aries within which mediocrity, inef- 
ficiency, and an excessive degree of 
stability would flourish in ruinous pro- 
fusion. 

True enough, existing nonprofit 
institutions, at both the elementary- 
secondary level and the university 
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level, do not always show these tend- 
encies. Indeed it is perfectly appro- 
priate to indicate that the outstanding 
universities in both undergraduate 
and graduate fields are private non- 
profit enterprises. Some of the high 
degree of excellence in their perform- 
ances is to be attributed to the vigor 
of their traditions and to the fact that 
they have attracted an unusually high 
percentage of the scarce abilities of 
the society to their service. Neither of 
these virtues could be indefinitely 
available for a new galaxy of nonprofit 
enterprises in the elementary and the 
secondary field. 


TAXES AND ADMINISTRATION 


As a final comment on the history 
and feasibility of publicly financed, 
privately administered education, a 
question may be raised as to why such 
a device was not adopted in some 
earlier epoch of our national develop- 
ment. Many of the powers of govern- 
ment have grown by public occupa- 
tion of areas once entirely occupied by 
private nonprofit enterprises. When 
private schools supported by fees and 
philanthropy became obviously in- 
adequate to the task of educating the 
citizenry, the course of development in 
both England and America resulted in 
supplanting private gifts by some 
form of public levies. Both gifts and 
taxes were generally budgeted to the 
schools rather than to the individuals 
who attended them. Administrative 
machinery in the earlier period would 
have been unable to cope with the 
issuance of redeemable certificates to 
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individual families. Under modern 
conditions, with present devices and 
some precedent in other fields, such a 
device would be a routine accom- 
plishment. 

Indeed—though this is not essen- 
tial to the scheme—districts organized 
for purposes of voting money to 
schools could, if the law were revised 
to permit it, decide to levy local 
school taxes as an addendum to the 
federal income tax, thereby by-passing 
the notorious inadequacies of existing 
levies on property and availing them- 
selves of the administrative machinery 
of the central government for collec- 
tion of revenues. In co-operation with 
appropriate state and county agen- 
cies, school-attendance certificates 
could be mailed to individuals by a 
local office which pooled the locally 
authorized addendum to the federal] 
income tax with state aid funds, 
mailed the certificates to individuals, 
collected the certificates turned in by 
the schools, and disbursed the cor- 
responding monies to the latter. It 
would be interesting to see what 
reception such a progressive, business- 
like scheme would receive at, say, the 
forthcoming White House Conference 
on Education. 


SIDELIGHTS 


The bundle of publications which 
the editorial staff deposited at my 
door as raw material for this month’s 
section of the news notes contains 
documentation and background for 
many of the issues touched upon in 
the proposal sketched above. 


Effect of the market.—On top of the 
pile is the latest volume of the Na- 
tional Manpower Council, A Policy 
for Skilled Manpower, published by 
Columbia University Press. It is a 
thoughtfully written appraisal of— 
among other things—the level of per- 
formance of American secondary edu- 
cation from the point of view of 
guidance and vocational training. Re- 
garding the demand side of the pic- 
ture, the Council is to be congratu- 
lated for not falling victim to the pre- 
vailing delusion that technological 
change tends to replace skilled occupa- 
tions by repetitive unskilled routine. 
The chapter on “Skill and Economic 
Development” states, “What is known 
warrants the broad generalization that 
the net effect of advances in technol- 
ogy is to increase rather than reduce 
the over-all demand for skills.” To this 
I would add that education as invest- 
ment could be governed on the supply 
side, as well as the demand side, by 
the competitive pricing process. 

Controls for nonprofit enter prises.— 
In August of 1953 the Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Educa- 
tion was formed under joint sponsor- 
ship of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals and the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau. In the 
January, 1955, issue of the Clearing 
House, Editor Forrest E. Long has 
christened this new undertaking with 
a bottle of vitriol in a brief piece en- 
titled “A New Approach to Second- 
ary Education?” The moot issue re- 
volves around the general question of 
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controls and safeguards for the forma- 
tion of nonprofit enterprises. In what 
sense, Long asks, can the Executive 
Committee speak and act “for” the 
thousands of members of the NASSP? 
Will the new research enterprise at- 
tempt to by-pass established chains 
of command in precipitous enthusi- 
asm for its particular objectives? 

Innovation.—The importance of the 
innovating factor is stressed by Earl 
J. McGrath, president of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, in ‘American 
Education in Crisis,” published as the 
lead article in the January 22, 1955, 
issue of School and Society. He says: 

There are some classrooms, schools, and 
entire school systems in which there is much 
room for improvement. The inadequacies in 
these cases, however, stem generally not 
from innovations in content and modern 
methods of teaching, but from the very 
reverse, traditionalism. 

Teaching of religion—The progress 
of the Indianapolis plan for teaching 
elementary-school pupils about re- 
ligion will be of interest to school 
people. Integrated with seventh- and 
eighth-grade social studies, religion 
as a social force in American life is 
studied with the aid of two special 
syllabi prepared by members of the 
school instructional staff. Indicative 
of difficulties involved is the fact that 
a third document prepared by the staff 
was not approved by the school 
board’s attorney and was not used in 
the eleven pilot schools participating 
in the program. 

Desegregation—On the problem of 
desegregation, recent educational liter- 
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ature contains quite a bit of favorable 
comment on the report by HarryS.Ash- 
more, executive editor of the Arkansas 
Gazette, whose summary of research 
findings, The Negro and the Schools, 
was recently published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. A 
Report for 1952-1954 of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, the 
sponsoring organization for Mr. Ash- 
more’s study, details the origin and 
subsequent reception of the under- 
taking and also describes the launch- 
ing of the Southern Education Report- 
ing Service. This Service, head- 


quartered at Nashville, Tennessee, is 
collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion on adjustments under way in the 
seventeen southern states affected by 
the recent Supreme Court decision. 


PROCTER THOMSON 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED YEARBOOKS 


The Thirty-third Year- 
book of the American 
Association of School 
Administrators was pub- 
lished in February under the title, 
Staff Relations in School Administra- 
tion. The members of the yearbook 
commission, imbued with the idea 
that administration should be a co- 
operative enterprise, have undertaken 
the task of explaining how the school 
system can be administered along 
democratic lines while still maintain- 
ing the essential qualities of orderly 
procedure and efficiency in functional 
operations. 


Adminis- 
trative 
relations 
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In keeping with its conception of 
school administration, the commission 
assumes that administration may be 
regarded as a means of bringing about 
effective co-operation among members 
of the school staff in pursuit of the 
objectives of education. That is, the 
administrative officers in the school 
system have special responsibilities for 
stimulating other persons to con- 
tribute to the achievement of the pur- 
poses of the school as a social institu- 
tion. Throughout the book the dis- 
cussion of basic factors underlying 
co-operative enterprise is enriched by 
reference to practices which are con- 
sistent with the philosophical founda- 
tions of functional administration. 

This yearbook may be procured 
through the office of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D.C.) for $5.00. 


The Fifty-fourth Year- 
book of the National 
Society for the Study of 
Education includes two 
volumes: Part I, Modern Philosophies 
and Education; Part II, Mental Health 
in Modern Education. The publica- 
tions of this series are issued in Janu- 
ary or February each year and are the 
subject of discussion at programs pre- 
sented by the National Society in con- 
nection with the annual convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Part I of the present yearbook, the 


Two parts 
of NSSE 
yearbook 
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National Society’s second yearbook 
on educational philosophy, represents 
a new approach to the application of 
the concepts of general philosophy to 
the aims and practices of organized 
education. Each chapter presents a 
scholarly exposition of the tenets of 
one of the major schools of thought in 
modern philosophy, written by a dis- 
tinguished American representative of 
that school. This treatise is followed 
by the author’s translation of his 
philosophical concepts into definitive 
educational goals and appropriate ad- 
ministrative policies. By agreement 
among the philosophers contributing 
to this yearbook, the several chapters 
are so designed that the over-all dis- 
cussion of the different systems of 
philosophy is largely directed toward 
the implications of certain philo- 
sophical concepts for selected phases 
of American education: curriculum, 
methodology, the school and society, 
the school and the individual, and 
religious education. 

Part II of the Fifty-fourth Year- 
book is entitled Mental Health in 
Modern Education. This volume ex- 
plains the reorientation of the science 
of mental hygiene from its traditional 
preoccupation with abnormality to an 
emphasis on normal child develop- 
ment and the prevention of behavior 
difficulties. The far-reaching implica- 
tions of this emphasis for education as 
well as for social welfare are explained 
in this yearbook by outstanding prac- 
titioners in the professional fields of 
education and mental health. These 
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authors describe the contributions of 
the social and the natural sciences to 
a proper understanding of the needs 
of children and youth. Further, they 
define the roles of the home, the 
school, and the community in the 
maintenance of an integrated program 
of mental health from pre-school life 
to collegiate education and onward to 
the level of successful occupational 
enterprise and effective participation 
in civic affairs. 

The two volumes of the Fifty- 
fourth Yearbook are available on 
order to the University of Chicago 
Press at $4.00 for each volume in 


cloth binding, or $3.25 in paper covers 


Guidance ‘The 1955 Yearbook of 
in the the Association for Su- 
curriculum  pervision and Curricu- 

lum Development em- 
phasizes the relation between guidance 
and teaching in line with the currently 
developing concept of a guidance- 
centered philosophy of curriculum 
construction. In the discussion of this 
relationship, the yearbook directs the 
attention of teachers to the major 
sources of information regarding the 
needs and interests of school children 
and to the basic resources of curricu- 
lum materials for use in modern 
educational programs. The over-all 
objective of this procedure is that of 
enabling classroom teachers to help 
children make suitable adjustments 
to the demands of their society. The 
hope of the yearbook committee is 
that the volume, Guidance in the Cur- 
riculum, may stimulate teachers to 
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greater interest in the functional 
relation between guidance and teach- 
ing and help them acquire more effec- 
tive skill in directing the learning 
experiences of children and youth. 

This yearbook may be purchased 
through the offices of the National 
Education Association (1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) at $3.75. 


Learning to The Twenty-fifth Year- 
understand book of the National 
our world Council for the Social 

Studies appears under 
the title, Approaches to an Under- 
standing of World Affairs. This vol- 
ume is presented with the expressed 
hope that it may serve for a long time 
as a valuable guide to teachers at all 
grade levels. The twenty-two chapters 
of the book are grouped under the 
general headings: ‘World Tensions 
and Ways of Dealing with Them,” 
“Ways of Living in the Modern 
World,” and “Suggestions for Teach- 
ing an Understanding of World Af- 
fairs.” 

The problem of this yearbook is 
outlined in the first four chapters, 
which explain the varying points of 
view characteristic of different na- 
tionalities and the interests and condi- 
tions leading to enmities among na- 
tions or groups of nations. Illustra- 
tions are cited of the advancing influ- 
ences exerted by numerous interna- 
tional organizations. The eleven chap- 
ters of the second division of the book 
provide a view of the way of life of the 
peoples in the leading nations or geo- 
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graphic areas. The seven chapters 
comprising the third section describe 
instructional procedures designed to 
develop an understanding of interna- 
tional affairs on the part of students 
from the elementary grades to the 
junior college. In this section emphasis 
is placed on improving the teaching of 
the social studies in the schools and 
providing pre-service and in-service 
education for teachers in the field of 
world affairs. 

This yearbook is priced at $3.50 for 
the paper-bound edition; $4.00 for 
the cloth-bound edition. Copies may 
be ordered from the National Council 
for the Social Studies (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). 


READING WORKSHOP 


HE Third Annual Workshop in 

Reading will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from July 5 through 
29, 1955. It is open to classroom 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
librarians, instructors in teacher-train- 
ing institutions, and remedial-reading 
teachers. 

The topics considered will be broad 
in scope and will be based on the prob- 
lems listed by each applicant. In addi- 
tion to discussions, there will be 
demonstrations, guided reading, and 
reports of projects completed. 

The membership of the workshop 
will be divided into several groups, 
each with an outstanding leader. The 
high-school and college group will be 
led by Mrs. C. Mary Austin, of 
Western Reserve University. A special 
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section under William S. Gray’s 
leadership is planned for advanced 
students of reading. Those interested 
in remedial reading at all levels will 
work with Helen M. Robinson. Two 
other sectional leaders are Edward W. 
Dolch and Mildred C. Letton. 

Registration in the workshop is for 
one and one-half course credits, the 
equivalent of seven and one-half 
quarter hours or five semester hours 
of credit. Living accommodations 
may be secured in one of the Univer- 
sity dormitories. 

Applications for admission should 
be submitted at an early date as the 
numbers in each group will be limited 
to enable all members to participate 
in the activities. Further information 
and application blanks may be secured 
from Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
CONFERENCE 


Nineteenth Annual Guidance 
and Personnel Conference will be 
held on Monday and Tuesday, July 
11 and 12, 1955, at the University of 
Chicago. These conferences for guid- 
ance and personnel workers at all 
levels in education have evolved from 
meetings in which speeches were em- 
phasized to meetings in which dis- 
cussion among all those present is 
given major emphasis. The plans for 
the 1955 conference indicate a useful 
balance between formal presentations 
and group discussions. 
One of the over-all current needs in 
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education is to co-ordinate the guid- 
ance activities of the primary and 
upper grades with those of the high- 
school level and, likewise, those of 
the high-school with those of the col- 
lege. The observing, recording, and 
reporting of the pupil’s educational, 
vocational, and social progress should 
be a continuing process from nursery 
school through college, if education is 
to become truly effective. The theme 
of this two-day conference will there- 
fore be “The Co-ordination of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Services through- 
out All Levels of Education.” 

Those in attendance may consider 
particular solutions to the problems of 
co-ordination between two levels of 
education or may discuss areas in 
which there is need for research 
studies. In order to give points of de- 
parture, the general topic has been 
divided into three subtopics, each to 
be treated separately by one of three 
work groups: (1) “Co-ordination be- 
tween Primary and Upper Grades,” 
(2) “Co-ordination between Upper 
Grades and High School,” and (3) 
“‘Co-ordination between High School 
and College.” 
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Questions about the conference may 
be directed to Professor Robert C. 
Woellner, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


WorKSHOP IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


. Midwest Workshop in Com- 
munity Human Relations will 
meet on the University of Chicago 
campus from July 25 to August 12, 
1955. The workshop attempts to relate 
current findings in the field of group 
development and human relations to 
the problems of community groups. 
Special attention will be given to the 
problems of schools in changing neigh- 
borhoods. Training will include prac- 
tice in leadership of, and participation 
in, small face-to-face groups; diagnos- 
ing community problems; interview- 
ing; making surveys; and organizing 
and co-ordinating community action 
groups. The workshop may be taken 
for regular graduate credit. 

For further information write to 
Mrs. Bettie B. Sarchet, Training 
Center for Community Human Rela- 
tions, University of Chicago, 19 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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WHo’s WHO FoR APRIL 


Authors of The main portion of the 
news notes news section has been 
and articles prepared by PROCTER 
THOMSON, assistant pro- 
fessor in the Departments of Econom- 
ics and Education at the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Thomson’s discussion is 
actually a provocative editorial on the 
economic aspects of publicly financed, 
privately administered schools. 

In this issue we are privileged to be 
able to publish three articles dealing 
with the modern core program. NEL- 
son L. Bossine, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, 
presents a precise definition of the 
terms “‘core” and “core curriculum” 
and describes the major characteris- 
tics of the core curriculum. HARRISON 
C. THOMAS, assistant superintendent, 
High School Division, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, con- 
siders some of the problems confront- 
ing high schools today because of wide 
differences in the students’ back- 
grounds, and describes methods of 
providing the general education neces- 
sary to develop common values in all 
students and the special education 
needed to develop each student’s spe- 
cial talents. HELEN E. DEANS, assist- 
ant professor, Demonstration School, 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida, shows that the communica- 
tion skills are essential to a core cur- 
riculum and illustrates her thesis by 
citing some of the work with her own 
pupils in the Demonstration School. 

KENNETH B. Hoyt, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, State University 
of Iowa, describes a pupil-data blank 
designed to acquaint teachers with 
needed information about their pu- 
pils. CLayTon M. GJERDE, associate 
professor of education, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California, 
and Marvin D. Atcorn, professor of 
education at the same institution, 
present a list of selected references on 
extra-class activities. 


Reviewers 
of books 


WITHALL, assist- 
ant for conferences and 
centennial celebration, 
National Education Association of 
the United States, Washington, D.C. 
Jack Koucu, community consultant, 
Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago. JEAN Farr, 
teacher in the Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. BuRR 
W. Puituips, professor of education 
and history, University of Wisconsin. 
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WHAT IS CORE? 


NELSON L. BOSSING 
University of Minnesota 


ITICAL of what he considers the 
Canes pother about the mean- 
ing of “core,” a recent writer would 
dispose of the issue neatly thus: 


Actually, the two-period core, for which 
the core people seem willing now to settle, 
seems to be decidedly thin justification for 
the term, core program. Why not recognize 
it as an attempt to combine history and liter- 
ature into a two-period course in social 
studies? Such a move would clarify issues 
considerably.! 


Almost simultaneously with the ap- 


pearance of the article quoted above, 
Dr. Harold Alberty, one of America’s 
recognized writers in the field of the 
curriculum and of the core, in an ad- 
dress before the National Conference 
of Core Teachers, at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, declared that one of several 
prevalent misconceptions of the core 
curriculum was that it represented a 
combination of two subjects taught by 
one teacher within a double class 
period. Such a combination, he ob- 
served, was nothing more than a fu- 
sion of subjects and was not core. 
Core, he insisted, was not concerned 
with traditional school subjects. 


1Ernest E. Bayles, “Let’s Take a Look at 
Core,” University of Kansas Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, [IX (November, 1954), 1. 


* 


The contradictory positions of these 
two commentators on the meaning of 
the term “‘core’’ points up sharply the 
confusion that exists over the word 
“core.” Few contemporary education- 
al terms are more widely discussed or 
more generally misunderstood and 
misused. Yet a survey of the current 
writings of those curriculum special- 
ists most concerned about the “‘core” 
reveal a close agreement on the basic 
elements of the core concept. 


WHY THE CONFUSION? 


Some aspects of this confusion are 
difficult to understand. It is hard to 
understand how the meaning long as- 
sociated with the word “fusion” has 
come to be so widely accepted as 
syno1 ymous with “core.” This is a 
very recent development. 

The words “correlation” and “fu- 
sion” became familiar to educators 
nearly thirty years ago as the concepts 
that lay back of them were vigorously 
discussed. The term “core,” even 
when used in those days, was never 
considered in juxtaposition with the 
terms “correlation,” or “fusion,” or 
the ideas that these terms represented. 
“Fusion” meant the breaking-down of 
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WHAT IS CORE? 


subject lines, usually in the case of two 
subjects, and the recombination of 
their content into one subject. The 
most elemental notion of fusion in- 
volved simply the shifting of blocks of 
subject matter from two subjects into 
close proximity, where the relation- 
ships might be the more easily recog- 
nized. The opposite of the idea of fu- 
sion involved applying phases of the 
subject matter of the two courses in 
the solution of problems designed to 
bring out the subject relationships. 
Under no circumstances was the sub- 
ject matter de-emphasized. 

The fact that fusion courses usually 
required a double class period and 
were taught by a single teacher appar- 
ently has led to the superficial identi- 
fication of such courses with the core, 
which in its implementation usually 
involves a large block of time that, of 
necessity, replaces two or more time- 
honored subjects. At any rate, few 
schools now acknowledge the teaching 
of “fusion” courses, but, when such 
courses are taught, they are generally 
labeled “‘core.” In an extended study 
completed by the Office of Education,” 
the overwhelming majority of schools 
that professed to have core programs 
did so on the basis of a combination of 
two or more subjects taught by one 
teacher and usually assigned a two- 
period block of time. It is little wonder 
that such a widespread identification 
of core with fusion exists, occasionally 
even on the part of some educators 

2 Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum in Public 


High Schools, p. 13. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1950, No. 5. 
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who should be better informed. How- 
ever, it is customary in areas other 
than education superficially to identi- 
fy the specific meaning expressed by a 
word with the generality of practices 
found to exist under that label. 

A second reason for this unfortu- 
nate confusion arises from the failure 
of many to understand the fundamen- 
tal differences in the conceptions of 
learning that differentiate the subject 
curriculum from the core curriculum. 
For centuries the subject curriculum 
has been based upon a theory of learn- 
ing that assumed the mind to be a sort 
of non-leakable container, in which 
could be stored much of the world’s 
accumulated knowledge. The school 
curriculum consisted of blocks of re- 
lated bits of knowledge organized into 
subjects to be taught and mastered— 
stored in the mind for future use. 
Later, when the concept of mental dis- 
cipline found wide acceptance, tire em- 
phasis upon the subject-matter organ- 
ization of the curriculum was not 
basically affected. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, educators have increasingly ac- 
cepted the theory that learning con- 
sists essentially in the change or modi- 
fication of the behavior patterns of the 
learner, which comes about through 
his experiences. Thus, in educational 
circles is heard the familiar statement, 
“One learns through his experiences.” 

The school curriculum, in turn, is 
now commonly defined as consisting of 
those experiences which the child has 
in the school and through which he 
learns, that is, by which his behavior 
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patterns are changed or modified. A 
recent research study* revealed that 
since 1930 not a curriculum writer of 
importance could be found who did 
not accept the concept of the experi- 
ence curriculum. The core is based on 
this concept. 

A third possible reason for the con- 
fusion as to the meaning of core arises 
from the need of a long transition peri- 
od in which to make the drastic 
change-over from the subject to the 
core curriculum. Many educators re- 
gard a ten-year period as not too long 
a time in which to effect such a major 
curriculum adjustment. A natural 
first step in visible change often has 
been found to be a shift to a double- 
period block of time so that teachers 
might the better focus attention upon 
pupil needs. Teachers trained and 
steeped in habits of subject-matter 
teaching find it difficult to make 
changes rapidly. The tendency of 
overenthusiastic administrators and 
teachers to label as “core” those first 
hesitant steps in the transitional phase 
has confused observers and has done 
the core idea great disservice. 

A fourth source of confusion may 
result from the fact that, historically, 
the word “core” has undergone a 
change in meaning. This difficulty 
flows from the proverbial practice of 
trying to pour new wine into old 
bottles—to hold old educational terms 

3 Kenneth O. Hovet, “An Examination of 
Curriculum Research with Special Reference to 
the Development of Scope and Sequence in the 


Core Curriculum.” Unpublished Doctor’s dis- 
sertation, University of Minnesota, 1950 
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while we try to infuse them with new 
meanings. 

During the past century there has 
been a rapid increase in world knowl- 
edge and a corresponding increase in 
the number of new subjects added to 
the school curriculum. As our school 
population has increased and has in- 
cluded a wider representation from the 
various economic, social], and intellec- 
tual levels of our democracy, there has 
been an increased demand for a school 
curriculum to meet the needs of all. 
Some large schools that have tried to 
meet the many demands of a wide 
range of pupil interests have discov- 
ered their curricular offerings often in- 
cluded two or three hundred subjects. 
Even then these schools could not 
teach all the subjects demanded. 

Very early it was recognized that no 
pupil could study all the subjects that 
were included in the curriculums of 
the larger high schools. Many educa- 
tors doubted that it was desirable for 
any pupil to attempt to study all the 
subjects of the curriculum. An impor- 
tant question arose: ‘Should students 
be allowed to choose the subjects that 
they wish to study, or are there some 
basic subjects which, all agree, every 
pupil should study to become an edu- 
cated efficient American citizen?” 

Educators agreed that some sub- 
jects had greater value for general 
citizenship education than others. It 
became a common practice to desig- 
nate those subjects that all should 
study as the “required” subjects or 
the “constants” of the curriculum. 
The other subjects of the curriculum 
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were called “electives” or “variables,” 
from which the pupil selected subjects 
to make up the total number needed 
for graduation. 

Frequently the term “core” was 
applied to those courses in the curricu- 
lum required of all. “Core” and 
“required” became interchangeable 
terms. It should be noted, however, 
that the term “core,” thus used, had a 
restricted and definitive meaning 
wholly different in connotation from 
the meaning which is, or has been, 
associated with the concept of fusion. 


NEW APPROACH TO CURRICULUM 
THINKING 


As was pointed out above, there has 
been a change in the generally accept- 
ed theory of learning and in the defini- 
tion of the curriculum. With the shift 
in the concept of learning to that of 


change or modification of the learner’s 
behavior patterns which is produced 
through his experiences, the curricu- 
lum has become identified with these 
learning experiences. The primary cur- 
riculum emphasis now is placed not 
upon subject matter but rather upon 
discovering what kinds of learning 
situations may be created that are 
most likely to insure the types of ex- 
periences necessary to produce in the 
learner desired changes in his behav- 
ioral patterns. Instead of “What sub- 
jects shall we teach?” the question be- 
comes “What types of learning situa- 
tions should the school attempt to set 
up to insure that the pupil can have 
the types of learning experiences 
needed?” A new orientation is thus 
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made necessary toward the problem of 
curriculum essentials and nonessen- 
tials (“required” versus ‘‘electives’’) 
and, of necessity, a new approach to 
the meaning of “‘core.”’ 

The acceptance of the concept of 
the curriculum as experience neces- 
sarily implies an approach to the or- 
ganization of the curriculum different 
from that which obtains in a curricu- 
lum based upon subject-matter mas- 
tery. Experiences do not occur in the 
mold in which school subjects are 
cast. Experiences tend to center in 
problem situations, and problem situ- 
ations of everyday life seldom can be 
limited to the arbitrary confines of 
traditional subject boundaries. 

An organizational plan of the cur- 
riculum based entirely upon the expe- 
rience learning approach, appropriate 
for our democratic society, would be 
concerned with two types of experi- 
ences: those designed to produce the 
kind of behavior pattern that all 
youth need to participate effectively 
as responsible citizens and those de- 
signed to develop behavioral compe- 
tencies to satisfy the special aptitudes 
and interests of the individual. 


MEANING OF CORE 


It is here that the modern concep- 
tion of core emerges. The original use 
of the term “core” referred to a collec- 
tion of subjects in the subject-type 
curriculum that were considered es- 
sential for all pupils to study and were 
commonly designated the “required”’ 
subjects of the curriculum. The devel- 
opment of the new conception that the 
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curriculum should be based upon ex- 
perience learning has focused atten- 
tion upon experiences rather than sub- 
ject matter in the educative process. 
The original use of the term “core”’ to 
designate the “required” subjects of 
the curriculum no longer has meaning 
when used with the experience concep- 
tion of learning and the curriculum. 
In modern education, the term “‘core”’ 
has come to be applied to that part of 
the experience curriculum which refers 
to those types of experiences thought nec- 
essary for all learners in order to develop 
certain behavior competencies considered 
essential for effective living in our demo- 
cratic society. 

At this point it is well to look at the 
two terms associated with core, gen- 
erally loosely used and often used in- 
terchangeably, namely, “core curricu- 
lum” and “core program.” Important 
to a clear understanding of core is the 
recognition that “core” refers funda- 
mentally to an organizational form of 
the curriculum based on the experi- 
ence conception of learning. In the 
previous section of this paper atten- 
tion was called to the apparent neces- 
sity of organizing the experience cur- 
riculum into at least two major divi- 
sions: one division devoted to those 
types of experiences thought desirable 
for all; the other division devoted to 
those experiences designed to meet the 
special needs and interests of individu- 
als. When the term “core curriculum”’ 
is used in contemporary education, it 
applies to an organizational pattern of 
the experience curriculum in which that 
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part deemed essential for all learners to 
acquire ts specifically organized into a 
program called the “‘core program” and 
is closely interrelated with the rest of the 
experience curriculum both in design 
and in methods used. 

In light of the widespread confusion 
that seems to exist in the popular 
mind with regard to the meaning of 
“core,” it is of interest to note the 
thinking of a few curriculum writers 
on this issue. 

Paul R. Pierce, who gave many 
years to the development of the core- 
curriculum idea in a high school of 
which he was principal, says: “The 
core program consists of the activities 
of living necessary for all as worthy 
members of our social order.” A care- 
ful study of his point of view and the 
school program developed under his 
leadership will indicate how fully he 
accepted the experience-curriculum 
idea. 

Another writer who discusses the 
modern curriculum defines the “‘core’’ 
as follows: 

The “core,” then, as we are using the 
term, refers to that part of the curriculum 
which takes as its major job the develop- 
ment of personal and social responsi- 
bility and competency needed by all youth 
to serve the needs of a democratic society.® 


Leonard then lists what he consid- 
ers five essential characteristics of the 


*Paul R. Pierce, Developing a High School 
Curriculum, p. 129. New York: American Book 
Co., 1942. 

5J. Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary 
School Curriculum, p. 396: New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1953. 
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core. These can be summarized but 
briefly here: 


1. It utilizes the problems of personal 
and social development common to all 
youth. 

2. These problems are developed without 
reference to subject-matter fields. Problems 
are developed in relation to crucial com- 
munity issues facing youth. All resources 
available in the community are to be drawn 
upon to develop the desired understandings 
and skills. 

3. The techniques used to solve problems 
are major teaching devices. 

4. Individual and group guidance is an 
important feature of the core program. 

5. Core provides for an organizational 
plan that centers the activities of a majority 
of teachers around the development of social 
competence, at the same time building the 
rest of the school program around individual 
interests to supplement the core work.® 


In the extended discussion which in- 
volves the abbreviated statements of 
core characteristics listed above, Leon- 
ard makes clear that core based upon 
the experience-learning concept can- 
not be superficially confused with sub- 
ject-centered notions of ‘‘fusion,”’ 
“broad fields,” or other curriculum 
patterns of subject-matter emphasis. 

With reference to the widespread 
misuse of the term core to cover “fu- 
sion” and “broad-fields” courses, Krug 
offers this trenchant comment: 

Many a fusion class has gone by the 
name “core curriculum,” to the intense be- 


wilderment of teachers, curriculum workers, 
administrators, youth, and the lay public.’ 


8 Tbid., pp. 397-400. 


™Edward A. Krug, Curriculum Planning, 
p. 92. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 


Caswell, who pioneered in attempt- 
ing to set up a modified form of the 
core program, defines the core pro- 
gram as: 

A continuous, carefully planned series of 
experiences which are based on significant 
personal and social problems and which 
involve learnings of common concern to all 
youth.’ 

In 1944 the Educational Policies 
Commission, in a publication entitled 
Education for All American Youth, 
popularized the core concept through 
its advocacy of a curriculum organiza- 
tional pattern called “common learn- 
ings.” A careful study of the curricu- 
lum pattern outlined by the Commis- 
sion reveals this curriculum plan to be 
essentially that of core. The experi- 
ence conception of learning and of the 
curriculum is accepted as basic in the 
plan. Then those experiences which all 
youth should have in order to become 
competent citizens are organized into 

a curriculum pattern the same as core. 
But let the Commission speak for it- 
self. A few quotations will make abun- 
dantly clear the identical nature of the 
concepts of core and common learn- 
ings: 

What does this title, “Common Learn- 
ings,” mean? It means that this course con- 
sists of learning experiences which everyone 
needs to have, regardless of what occupation 
he may expect to follow or where he may 
happen to live.® 

8 Hollis L. Caswell and Others, The American 
High School, p. 143. Eighth Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1946. 


® Educational Policies Commission, Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, p. 252. Washington: 
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Here is a course designed to provide most 
of the learning experiences, which, it is 
believed, all young people should have in 
common in order to live happily and use- 
fully during the years of youth and grow 
into the full responsibilities of adult life.!° 


A careful survey of the writings of 
those most concerned with curriculum 
and core theory leads to the conclusion 
that certain characteristics of core are 
quite generally accepted. These are 
listed below. 


Major CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CorE CURRICULUM 


1. The core idea is based upon the funda- 
mental psychological principle that learning 
involves change in behavior which is brought 
about through experience. Thus the curricu- 
lum consists of those types of learning ex- 
periences most likely to produce desirable 
behavioral change. 

2. The core is organized around the types 
of problems of personal and social concern 
common to all youth in our democratic 
society. 

3. The core seeks to draw upon a wide 
range of informational sources, materials, 
and appropriate activities necessary for the 
solution of these. vital problems of personal 
and social concern: atever in the total 
environment will contribute to the solution 
of these problems is considered “grist for the 
mill” by the alert, discerning teacher. It 
involves a complete disregard of existing 
subject-matter lines or subject-matter em- 
phasis. 

4. The core emphasizes the utilization of 
genuine problem-solving procedures and 
Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1944. 
See also 1952 revised edition; the point of view is 
unchanged. 


 Tbid., p. 248. 
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techniques in the solution of personal and 
social problem situations. 

5. The core involves and provides for a 
wide range of co-operative curriculum plan- 
ning by teachers\The core-curriculum activi- 
ties must be seen and planned for as a whole, 
and by all teachers as a group as well as 
individually. In the core, teachers do not 
function as prima donnas within their own 
pre-empted areas but work as part of a pro- 
fessional team, contributing their general 
and special skills to the common goal of 
helping boys and girls develop in maximal 
degree the competencies for successful living. 

6. The core involves joint planning by 
pupils and teachers for the solution of vital 
problems. 

7. The core makes individual and group 
guidance an integral part of teaching, \ the 
core teacher accepting as his basic responsi- 
bility many of the major functions now 
assumed by guidance specialists and counsel- 
ors in traditionally organized schools with a 
subject-matter, compartmentalized curricu- 
lum. In the core idea, {teaching and guidance 
become largely synonymous terms. } 

8. The core idea involves a recognition of 
the over-all organization of the curriculum into 
two highly integrated and _ interrelated 
divisions, namely, (a) the core program 
devoted to the types of problems common to 
all youth and the common competencies all 
must possess to function successfully in our 
democratic society, and (4) the section of 
the curriculum devoted to the development 
of the special concerns of pupils, in which 
individual interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
are explored and opportunity is provided for 
development of the requisite skills for each. 
Both divisions of the curriculum are based 
squarely upon the recognition that the same 
principles of learning, teaching methods, and 
problem organization are equally essential 
and effective for both. 

9. Administratively important to the 
success of the core idea is the provision of 
large blocks of time in the day’s schedule to 
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facilitate the maximum use of problem- 
solving processes and the use of community 
resources. 

10. Administratively important to the 
success of the guidance function of the core 
idea is theneed to provide for longer spans 
of association between core teachers and 
pupils in order that teachers may know the 
pupils better—their environmental back- 
grounds, their interests, abilities, and learn- 
ing development. Some schools are experi- 
menting by allowing teachers to remain as 
advisers to a group for two or more years. 


From the evidence of the thinking 
of curriculum authorities, it seems 
abundantly clear that the confusions 
which have existed with respect to the 
meaning of core have little basis in 
educational theory. On the essentials 
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of the core concept there is amazing 
unanimity. There is, and possibly al- 
ways will be, divergence of opinion 
both as to the best practical organiza- 
tional mold into which the core con- 
cept should be cast and as to the ques- 
tion of how rapidly and how fully the 
core-curriculum concept can be real- 
ized. These are matters on which 
much more thinking and experimen- 
tation should take place. Whether the 
core idea is to be accepted as the best 
in our educational thinking is another 
question. Education is too young and 
too little is known about the complex 
but important area of the core for us 
to become crystallized either in ideas 
or in organizational practices. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL AS A COMMON SCHOOL 


HARRISON C. THOMAS 
Public Schools, New York City 


VERYONE KNOws of the growth of 

high-school enrolments over the 
past fifty years and of the great in- 
crease coming in the near future. 
What does not seem to be so generally 
understood is one of the important 
reasons for this growth—a factor 
which has caused a radical change in 
the types of pupils entering high 
school, as well as in their number. This 
change results from the general adop- 
tion by the elementary schools of the 
practice of “continuous progress.”’ 


STUDENTS REPRESENT A CROSS-SEC- 
TION OF THE POPULATION 


Continuous progress means, with- 
out going into the reasons for it, that 
children are promoted from one grade 
to the next, not on the basis of an ab- 
solute level of achievement, but on the 
basis of achievement in accordance 
with the pupils’ abilities. In other 
words, children entering Grade IX do 
not necessarily have ninth-grade 
achievement; they are children who 
have been in school eight years and 
have worked up to what their teachers 
consider their own levels of ability. 
Thus, when a boy fourteen years old, 
with an intelligence quotient of 80, 
who has made continuous progress 
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through the grades, enters Grade IX, 
his mental age is 11.2. If he is reading 
at sixth-grade level, that is all that can 
be reasonably expected of him. Simi- 
larly, a boy of fourteen with an intelli- 
gence quotient of 120 has a mental age 
of 16.8 and should be reading at near- 
ly twelfth-grade level. 

I am not arguing that this system is 
good; personally, I think it is. The 
point that concerns us here is that it is 
the system which is now in effect and 
which seems likely to continue. 

All this adds up to the fact that the 
young people now entering the high 
schools in the United States are a 
cross-section of the entire population. 
Representing every race, creed, and 
social status, they differ widely in 
background and interests. In scholas- 
tic ability they run the gamut from 
the borders of mental deficiency to 
genius. All of them, if we accept the 
tenets of democracy, are entitled to an 
education—not the same education, 
but the education best fitted to the 
needs and abilities of each individual. 

If the high schools are to do an ef- 
fective job with their present pupils 
and with the ever growing numbers 
that are coming, high-school people— 
teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
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tors—must accept the facts that the 
high school has become a common 
school for all the children and that the 
high school must start with each child 
where he is, regardless of his ability 
or achievement, and help him progress 
as far as he is able. 


WHAT SHOULD HIGH SCHOOL 
DO FOR THEM? 


What should the high schools do 
with this heterogeneous group? Most 
people agree, verbally at least, that 
the main function of our schools is to 
help young people prepare themselves 
for effective democratic citizenship, 
using the term “citizenship” in its 
broadest sense. Effective democratic 
citizens need technical skills and 
knowledge (the more, the better), but 
knowledge and skills alone will not 
make effective citizens. Good citizens 
must have ethical standards, sound 
attitudes, and social skills. The func- 
tion of the public school is the all- 
round development of the child— 
physical, emotional, social, and ethi- 
cal, as well as intellectual. 

Here I take issue with some of the 
critics of the public schools—Bestor, 
Lynd, Smith, e¢ al—who insist that 
intellectual development is the sole 
function of the schools and who evi- 
dently think that intellectual develop- 
ment comes only from a study of the 
traditional disciplines. These critics 
do not say that standards and atti- 
tudes are unimportant, but they imply 
that these are by-products of the dis- 
ciplines or that they should be left to 
the home, the church, and community 
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agencies. However desirable this might 
be, the fact is that many homes are 
not doing the job nor are the churches 
or other agencies. Many conscientious 
parents, discovering that their child’s 
standards and conduct are influenced 
as much by friends of his own age as 
by the home, have become converted 
to the idea that the school must deal 
with the whole child, not with his in- 
tellect only. 

If Bestor and his fellow-critics knew 
what has been going on in the schools, 
they would realize that the kind of ed- 
ucation they are advocating is exactly 
the kind that prevails in the over- 
whelming majority of our high schools. 
Too many schools are trying to teach 
college-entrance subjects to many 
pupils who have no interest in them 
and no ability to learn them. The con- 
sequence is that nearly two-fifths of 
the pupils who enter high school fail 
to graduate. Far from being a plot on 
the part of the teachers’ colleges to 
soften up education, the movement to 
adapt subject matter to pupils’ inter- 
ests and abilities is the work of a few 
in the colleges and schools who are 
appalled by the long record of failure 
resulting from the kind of education 
that the critics are arguing for and 
who see the necessity of devoting more 
attention to development of standards 
and attitudes. 


ALL NEED GENERAL EDUCATION 


The first great job of our American 
high schools, as I see it, is to help our 
pupils, who come with the widest 
range of backgrounds, abilities, and 


interests, become better human beings. 
If democracy is to succeed, these 
pupils must learn to communicate 
with one another, to respect one an- 
other, and to work together. They 
must understand, so far as they are 
able, the institutions of twentieth- 
century life and must recognize their 
debt to our forefathers and to other 
peoples. They must develop whatever 
ability they have to appreciate beauty 
in literature, art, and music. They 
must learn to use critical thinking in 
solving their own problems. They 
must develop a sense of responsibility, 
individual and social. They must de- 
velop a discriminating sense of values 
and ethical standards of conduct. 
This is general education. It should 
be part of the education of every child. 


EACH NEEDS SPECIAL EDUCATION 


A society, however, is made up of 
individuals; a good society must have 
good individuals. In addition to gen- 
eral education, the schools must pro- 
vide special education to enable each 
individual pupil to pursue his own in- 
terests and to develop his own talents. 
Special education includes vocational 
education, preparation for higher edu- 
cation, and development of leisure- 
time interests. 


To realize the aims of both general 
and special education—to develop 
common values and common ideals 
among pupils of widely different in- 
terests and abilities and, at the same 
time, to get each to develop his own 
talents up to the limits of his ability— 
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is not easy. Our critics claim that, in 
trying to do both, we have done nei- 
ther. Can we do both? Some teachers 
are doing both and doing them in a 
variety of ways. 


CORE CLASSES PROVIDE GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


In some of the New York City high 
schools we have been experimenting 
for the past six years with what we 
call “‘core classes” as a way of 
strengthening our work in general ed- 
ucation. Each teacher of a core class 
has the class for at least two periods; 
in some cases, three. The subjects 
combined are usually English and so- 
cial studies, although we have a few 
classes in which some other subject is 
combined with one or both of these. 
This means that the teacher has half 
as many pupils as he would normally 
have and that he has them for twice 
as long a time each day. We think this 
is important because the teacher acts 
as guidance counselor for the classes he 
teaches, and one of the main require- 
ments for good guidance is that the 
teacher know the pupils. The teacher 
supplements his knowledge of the 
pupils by a study of their past records 
and of their intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests and by personal interviews 
with pupils and parents. He tries to 
substitute for the old stereotype that 
teachers and pupils are natural ene- 
mies the idea of the teacher as a 
friend and consultant in a co-operative 
enterprise. He is not expected to be an 
expert in all fields of guidance; he has 
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the help of the guidance specialists in 
the school when he needs it. 

The syllabus for the core classes is 
comprised of the regular syllabi for the 
term of the two or three subjects com- 
bined in the core. The amount of the 
content covered depends largely upon 
the ability of the pupils. The teacher 
does not feel any compulsion to 
“cover” every topic in the syllabus or 
to take them up in any particular 
order. He does feel an obligation to get 
pupils to distinguish between fact and 
opinion, to challenge opinions, and to 
reason logically. He is alert for oppor- 
tunities to start discussions involving 
standards, sound judgment, and ethi- 
cal principles. ‘Was this a good thing 
to do?” “How do we know whether an 
action is good or bad?” “Who de- 
cides?” are typical questions in a core 
class. 

Since the core teacher believes that 
there can be no real learning unless the 
pupil wants to learn, he spends a good 
deal of time in motivation. He tries to 
find out what pupils are interested in 
and starts from there, but he steadily 
tries to expand and broaden those in- 
terests. He de-emphasizes the use of 
marks as motivation because he knows 
that getting a good mark rather than 
gaining real learning can easily become 
the main aim of the pupil. Core teach- 
ers use a variety of techniques, meth- 
ods, and materials, none of which is 
peculiar to the core. Most of them 
take their classes on trips to museums, 
business places, and other points of in- 
terest as often as possible. Movies, re- 


cordings, television and radio, news- 
papers and magazines are widely used. 
Some type of workshop organization, 
such as the unit or the committee sys- 
tem, is typical of core classes. This 
permits pupils to work together on 
common projects, to which each con- 
tributes according to his ability. Thus 
the brighter pupils are not held to the 
pace of the average, and the slower 
pupils are not discouraged because 
they cannot keep up. Along with the 
large class projects, there is opportu- 
nity for special work in small groups 
or by individuals. 

Pupil-teacher planning is perhaps 
the method most characteristic of the 
core class. Core teachers believe that 
this has great value in developing in- 
terest and also in developing a sense of 
responsibility. Pupil-teacher planning 
clarifies aims for each pupil, helps him 
to understand what he is to do, and 
how he is to do it in order to achieve 
his aim. Evaluation of each project as 
it is completed is an important part 
of pupil-teacher planning. “Did we 
accomplish our aims?” “If not, why 
not?” “What did we learn?” “Could 
we have learned more?” “How?” 
These are the questions that bring 
home responsibility. 

The teacher plays an important 
part in pupil-teacher planning. The 
fact that he acts as adviser rather than 
director increases his responsibility. 
His different role requires considerable 
pre-planning. Ideally, he acts as a 
member of the group, but he is recog- 
nized as the member with the most ex- 
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perience and knowledge. 

The picture that I have given of our 
core program is perhaps too idealized. 
I have told what we try to do rather 
than what we always accomplish. Of 
course we have not succeeded in doing 
everything that we hoped to do with 
all children; with some of them we 
have not succeeded at all. The core is 
not a panacea for all our problems, but 
the great majority of the persons who 
have been associated with the pro- 
gram believe that it is a sound way of 
solving some of them. 


GROUPING IN GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Some of the critics of the high 
schools have suggested ability group- 
ing as a solution to the problem of 
getting pupils to work up to their 
varying capacities. Homogeneous 
groups versus heterogeneous groups 
has long been argued in educational 
circles, and I will not attempt to re- 
open the question here. Nevertheless, 
I should like to point out that homo- 
geneous grouping is possible only in 
the larger schools and that, no matter 
how carefully groups are formed, there 
will still be wide variations of ability 
in any group. In the New York City 
high schools we do a great deal of 
ability grouping. Many of our teach- 
ers believe that it is necessary, al- 
though some admit that it has bad 
effects, on the bright as well as on the 
slow pupils. 

Our experience in the core program 
has convinced me personally that, if 
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we are concerned with the all-round 
development of the pupil, homogene- 
ous grouping does more harm than 
good. General-education classes 
should, I think, be made up of pupils 
of varied abilities and varied religious, 
racial, and social backgrounds. 

In special education, where the aim 
is the development of special talents 
and interests, the nature of the course 
should determine the grouping. Bet- 
ter-than-average mental ability is 
needed for success in foreign lan- 
guages, advanced science and mathe- 
matics, stenography, accounting, and 
other skilled vocational subjects. In 
these courses a minimum standard of 
achievement should be required, the 
ablest learners being encouraged to 
achieve far above this minimum. 

The high schools have developed a 
large number of courses in which the 
less able can be successful, for ex- 
ample, practical science, general 
mathematics, clerical practice, record- 
keeping, practical nursing, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial arts. Some 
pupils are greatly interested in, and 
do well in, major art or music. 

Certain subjects, especially those 
commonly required to enter college, 
have prestige value for pupils and par- 
ents and for many teachers. Pupils are 
permitted, and sometimes encouraged, 
to elect courses in which they have 
little chance at success. The result is 
either failure and frustration for these 
pupils or a lowering of standards so 
that abler pupils are not challenged to 
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put forth their best efforts. Assessment 
of their own abilities and the choice 
of the electives suited to those abilities 
are essential parts of the guidance 
functions of general education. 


THE TEACHER IS THE KEY PERSON 


In any plan for improving high- 
school education, the classroom teach- 
er is the key person. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of high-school teachers 
are competent workers, sincerely try- 
ing to do what they consider to be 
their job. I think the first step must be 
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a reassessment of what their job is. 
There will be little real progress in im- 
proving high-school education until 
high-school teachers and administra- 
tors agree among themselves on the 
answers to such questions as: Is the 
high school a common school? Is gen- 
eral education the primary responsi- 
bility of the secondary, as well as the 
elementary, school? Is the concern of 
the high school mainly or solely with 
intellectual development, or should 
the high school concern itself also with 
social and ethical development? 


THE LANGUAGE 
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THE CORE PROGRAM 
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The Demonstration School, 


| pony faculty discussions of the 
core curriculum, the teacher of 
English often raises many thought- 
provoking questions. He is concerned, 
and justly so, with the finished prod- 
uct, the student. Will he receive 
enough formal English to meet the 
academic requirements for entrance to 
college? Will he learn to spell so that 
his future employer will not unduly 
criticize the school? What will happen 
to his reading? Will his culture be im- 
peded because of this new organiza- 
tion for learning? 

My purpose in writing this article is 
not to defend the core program nor 
even to answer the questions posed 
above. It is merely to show that the 
four phases of language arts need not 
be neglected in a core program and to 
illustrate this thesis by citing illustra- 
tions of the work in my own classes. 
Certainly the means of communica- 
tion—reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening—are interrelated and should 
be taught in ways that show that rela- 
tionship. However, by separating 
them, I can better illustrate that each 
has its place in a core program. 

The core curriculum is made up of 
learning activities that are considered 
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basic to the education of all students. 
This description does not presuppose 
that all pupils learn the same things 
nor even that the learning activities 
are necessarily identical for all. It 
would be foolish to attempt to study 
those basic areas, however important 
they are, unless ways are provided for 
making these areas meaningful to our 
students. The communicative skills 
play a leading role in making the core 
program meaningful to our students, 
but only to the extent that these skills 
meet the needs of each pupil in the 
class. Much effort should be made to 
fit the experiences, materials, skills, 
and concepts to the interests and abili- 
ties of the individuals comprising the 
class. 


INDIVIDUALIZED AND PURPOSEFUL 
READING 


Let us begin with reading. How 
may it be made more individualized 
and purposeful in the core program? 

No longer does the modern teacher 
expect every pupil in the class to read 
the same books. The pupils vary in 
their interests and reading levels, just 
as they do in the styles and sizes of 
shoes they wear. The core teacher 
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finds it necessary to have available a 
variety of textbooks and vertical-file 
materials on the topic under study. No 
longer does one textbook fit the needs 
of an entire class in science or spelling, 
for example. 

In a unit pertaining to the local 
community, for instance, there may 
not be a textbook at all. Students may 
be dependent for reading matter upon 
pamphlets and mimeographed materi- 
al printed for the purpose of enticing 
new industries and business to the 
city. They may find that the local 
newspapers supply valuable informa- 
tion. Often reports by city officials 
furnish data of worth to the study. 
These materials may be used advan- 
tageously by some members of the 
class, but, for others, certain adapta- 
tions must be made. Unless adjust- 
ments are made, the poor readers will 
need to depend entirely upon other 
sources for information, such as inter- 
views and audio-visual aids. The core 
teacher, then, must realize that com- 
mon concepts can be developed from 
sources differing in nature from one 
another. 

Numerous well-written books, both 
fiction and nonfiction, may serve as 
guides for solving problems of the day- 
by-day living of our students. Prob- 
lems of personality development, vo- 
cational choice, and personal finances 
are often studied in the core curricu- 
lum. The types of books used may 
vary from Ways To Improve Your Per- 
sonality by Virginia Bailard and Ruth 
Strang (McGraw-Hill Book Co.) to J. 
Roswell Gallagher’s Personal Fitness 
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of the “Boy Scout Merit Badge Se- 
ries” (Boy Scouts of America). From 
the field of fiction, students may profit 
immensely by reading such books as 
Seventeenth Summer by Maureen Daly 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) or Mama’s Bank 
Account by Katherine Forbes (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.). Books about 
teen-agers and their problems con- 
tribute to self-understanding by help- 
ing the students realize that their 
problems are not peculiar to them- 
selves. These books may also be a 
means of helping some pupils develop 
new or meaningful concepts involved 
in the process of growing up. 

Personal reading interests, inde- 
pendent of the problem being studied 
in the core class, should be pursued. 
Although my students are allowed to 
go to the library during the core block 
of time whenever the need arises, they 
anticipate eagerly a weekly period for 
selecting library books. During this 
period the core teacher, the librarian, 
and classmates assist each pupil in 
finding just the kind of book he has in 
mind. Of course, students’ choices of 
books may range from one of the 
‘Augustus Series” (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) or Daniel Boone by Augusta 
Stevenson (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) to 
Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Days of Pom- 
peit or Bronté’s Wuthering Heighis. 
Girls’ interests in books often change 
during the school year from stories 
about horses to those about nursing 
and medicine. Some boys, on the other 
hand, can be led through stories about 
sports to develop their first interest in 
reading books. 
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Each child should study the best 
anthology of literature that he is able 
to comprehend. Again, in this teach- 
er’s opinion, no one basic reader an- 
swers this need. Instead of buying a 
single set of readers, a few copies of 
several sets may be ordered. Two or 
three copies of supplementary readers 
used in the three grades above and the 
three below the grade being taught 
may be borrowed for the school year. 
Many times students recognize books 
assigned to preceding grades but state 
in a matter-of-fact way that they did 
not read them in the earlier grades. 
Now they are enthusiastic about read- 
ing them. 

At the beginning of the year the 
pupils choose their own anthologies 
after silently reading short selections 
from many of the books. Sometimes 
they exchange the book of their choice 
for another after they realize they are 
omitting too many words or are failing 
to enjoy what they are reading. A class 
member may be unable to decide 
which is the best book for him. To 
help him, he and the teacher select at 
random several paragraphs to be read 
orally from the book. If the student 
makes fifteen or more errors from a 
passage of one hundred words,’ the 
teacher suggests that he explore other 
books before making his choice. By 

1 Counting the number of words missed per 
hundred words is a means of measuring a pupil’s 
reading ability. According to Hugh Waskom, 
head of the Department of Psychology, Florida 
State University, a count of fifteen errors in one 
hundred words is fairly high and indicates 


that the pupil is reading on the “frustration 
level.”’ 
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adapting the choice of the literature 
book to the student’s reading level, 
the teacher is often able to induce him 
to read two or three books rather than 
one basic book. 

The variety of books used does not 
limit class discussion of the selections 
being read or studied. There may be 
times when the entire class is reading 
stories about sports or is studying 
poetry from as many as eight different 
literature books. Even if only a few of 
the books include materials of value to 
a core topic, ways of sharing the ma- 
terials with the entire class are pro- 
vided. For example, folklore and leg- 
ends of Latin America included in a 
few books add much to our interest 
and understanding of our southern 
neighbors. 


BUILDING BROADER VOCABULARIES 


What else can be done to improve 
the students’ reading besides helping 
them obtain material adapted to their 
level? One of the teacher’s objectives 
in any class is to increase students’ 
vocabularies. Lists of new words may 
be compiled by the students during 
study of a problem. 

An example of such a list, derived 
while studying conservation, might in- 
clude the following: impoverished, 
abandon, rehabilitate, legumes, depleted, 
and erode. Not every word would be 
new to every student, of course. Stu- 
dents who know the meanings in their 
contexts would explore further mean- 
ings to broaden their understanding of 
the words. They would be expected to 
learn to spell the words. Upon comple- 
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tion of this, they may compile individ- 
ual lists of new words from all areas of 
study, such as arithmetic, art, and 
science. 

It is probable that the words on the 
preceding list would be entirely be- 
yond the recognition and comprehen- 
sion of a few students even with the 
help of the teacher. Their list for the 
topic of conservation might contain 
such examples as continent, region, for- 
eign, regulates, tenants, and navigable. 
In this second group there will be some 
students who are unable to pronounce 
all the words. In this case the teacher 
takes those two or three students as a 
small group, teaching them to recog- 
nize the words. Bill may be unable to 
pronounce even the initial sounds. 
Mary Frances may be unable to dif- 
ferentiate between short 7’s and e’s 
while trying to pronounce the words 


phonetically. Whatever it is, the 
teacher begins, step by step, to in- 
crease the vocabulary of each of the 
students. 


READING FOR UNDERSTANDING 


The practices ordinarily used to im- 
prove comprehension in reading are 
employed to help students recognize 
and derive pertinent concepts and 
knowledge. Some of the more familiar 
are questions to be answered, main 
ideas to be stated, and key words to 
be identified. An additional technique 
that I find helpful in teaching stu- 
dents to solve problems is that of 
evolving understandings. These are 
the principles, the truths, derived 
from our readings. 
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Mary Lou, in attempting to state 
an understanding, may misinterpret 
entirely the idea of the author. Caro- 
lyn, in turn, may restate the idea cor- 
rectly in her own words. When the 
principle has been expressed orally by 
many students in their respective 
spoken vocabularies, the understand- 
ing is written by each member of the 
class as he personally would express it. 
Then the students move on to another 
principle. By the conclusion of the 
unit the students will have recorded 
the essence of their readings and study 
in a vocabulary they can understand. 
This technique, used to increase com- 
prehension in reading, is valuable also 
in developing purposeful listening— 
another effective means of learning. 


WRITING AND THE \INVOLVED 
SKILLS 


Since I consider the language-arts 
program a unified subject area, I do 
not teach composition as a skill entire- 
ly isolated from the other divisions of 
communication. However, let us ex- 
amine in detail one illustration that 
shows how creative writing enhanced 
the value of a problem undertaken by 
the core class. 

An objective of both the students 
and the teacher of a unit on family life 
was to improve, in some way, the life 
at home of every boy and girl. After 
consulting his parents, each pupil 
selected a personal problem which he 
felt he might be able to solve or at 
least understand better. Students list- 
ed questions which furnished the 
framework for analyzing their respec- 
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tive problems: “What is the exact 
problem?” “What is your part in 
bringing this problem about?” ‘What 
is the point of view of your parents?” 
There were many more. Much reading 
and discussion were engaged in at this 
point of the study. 

The written answers to the ques- 
tions pertaining to each problem made 
several pages of pertinent material. 
Possible solutions to the problems 
were evolved, but the students still 
overlooked the personal application of 
the solutions. How could the teacher 
help them apply this knowledge to 
their everyday living? She suggested 
they write a story in which they would 
analyze their problems. They liked 
this. 

After many suggestions and rejec- 
tions of appropriate titles, the pupils 
decided on “Life with the Levys,” 
naming the family for the persons who 
had previously resided in the house in 
which the students were temporarily 
holding classes. The fictional family 
included both parénts, two sisters, 
three and twelve years old, and two 
brothers, ten and thirteen. These per- 
sons took on lifelike characteristics as 
the students selected names and nick- 
names for each member of the Levy 
family. The material that he had pre- 
viously written was returned to each 
student to be put in story form. While 
writing, each became a twelve- or thir- 
teen-year-old brother or sister in the 
family. Mr. Levy was no longer a 
nebulous person but a man identified 
with the father of each pupil. In work- 
ing through the problems of Liz and 
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Jeff, the students realized that the 
same approach might solve their own 
problems. Later, during a conference, 
the parents reported great improve- 
ment in the behavior of their children 
in the home. 

While the students were rewriting 
their stories, the teacher made only in- 
cidental effort to correct the mechan- 
ics of their writing. The errors were 
catalogued in her mind and later re- 
corded until the time when correct 
forms could be taught more advan- 
tageously. A most obvious weakness 
was the monotonous repetition of the 
word said; almost all the expressions 
following direct quotations were “he 
said” or “said Liz.” Previously the 
students had studied verbs as a means 
of eliminating sentence fragments in 
their written work, and they had also 
studied enough about their feelings 
and social needs to begin to under- 
stand themselves emotionally. Now 
seemed the opportune time to show 
that verbs themselves could imply 
emotions. The long list compiled by 
the students during the directed 
teaching period included yelled, ex- 
claimed, bullied, pouted, encouraged, 
raved, and doubted. After this, most 
students substituted a more expressive 
word for the overworked said, while 
others further described the actions by 
adding adverbs and prepositional 
phrases. 

The use of quotation marks, and of 
the period and comma as related to 
them, had confused even the better 
students. Their specific questions ini- 
tiated and directed the explanation 
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given by the teacher. The English 
textbook was used to study illustra- 
tions of correct use of the punctuation 
marks involved. Time was taken from 
the core period to give additional help 
to students needing individual work. 
Each student then corrected his story 
to the best of his ability. This study 
was not the only experience needed to 
make the students proficient in the 
use of these punctuation marks, but 
it did serve the immediate needs of the 
students as they wrote their chapters 
for the class book. 

Different kinds of examples could 
be cited in which composition, punctu- 
ation, and grammar may be taught as 
the need arises rather than in a logical 
order. Writing news for the school 
paper, original stories, and essays in 
which students evaluate themselves 
offers ample opportunities for correct 
spelling, legible handwriting, and ac- 
ceptable sentence structure. When- 
ever there is a serious deficiency in the 
skills needed, additional teaching for 
understanding is given the students 
showing the deficiency. This instruc- 
tion and opportunities for ample prac- 
tice may minimize the error in the 
next written assignment. 


SPEAKING TO EXCHANGE IDEAS 


Speaking in both formal and infor- 
mal settings is used extensively in the 
core program. Too often this means of 
communication is not highly respected 
by the students as a valuable means 
of learning. We are all familiar with 
the situation described by the boy 
who, when asked what his committee 
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had accomplished, replied apologeti- 
cally, “We didn’t do much. We just 
talked.” 

Much time is spent in the core pro- 
gram in group discussion and problem- 
solving. The processes of effective 
speaking and purposeful listening are 
used profitably in an effort to arrive at 
concepts and conclusions. Although a 
discussion begins with an idea, teach- 
ers now recognize that an idea is some- 
times formed during the process of 
trying to express it. For this reason it 
is important that every pupil be given 
the opportunity to participate in the 
activities connected with the problem 
under discussion. 

I have found the buzz session to be 
an effective medium for exchanging 
ideas. Instead of reporting to the en- 
tire class at once, the students who 
record the discussion move in turn to 
other groups and report the under- 
standings and conclusions from the 
first group and the others to which 
they have listened. These different 
students then respond to the out- 
comes of the previous discussions. At 
the conclusion of this sharing period, 
each student has reacted to the ideas 
of the entire class. The informal set- 
ting encourages many reticent stu- 
dents to participate in the discussion. 

If the purpose of a report is to share 
ideas in a more formal atmosphere, the 
student should speak to the entire 
class. It would be poor judgment to 
limit to a buzz session practice on a 
speech that is to be given to an as- 
sembly. 

Results of a core project pertaining 
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to traffic safety in the community may 
well furnish material for a school-wide 
program. In planning their talks, the 
speakers must be conscious of their 
audience. What are the listeners’ atti- 
tudes toward traffic safety? Do they 
know about the Junior Safety Coun- 
cil? The speakers’ choice of topics, 
their use of vocabulary, and their 
manner of delivery must be suited to 
the age level and understanding of 
their audience. Success in speaking be- 
fore a large audience comes after much 
careful practice. 

Another type of speaking which is 
stimulating to both the speaker and 
his audience is that of telling stories to 
younger children. I have seen students 
read and reread stories that they 
would ordinarily have avoided, merely 
because they were told that others 
would enjoy hearing the stories. Nu- 
merous accounts have been written 
about the birth of the volcano Paricu- 
tin. Tom read several of these versions 
before he adapted his own story in 
order to share with the fifth grade, 
which, like Tom, was studying Mexi- 
co. The additional experience enriched 
the study for both himself and his lis- 
teners. But more meaningful to him 
was the sense of acceptance and be- 
longing produced by his successful 
accomplishment. 


LISTENING MUST BE LEARNED 


If the students are to profit most 
from their discussions and problem- 
solving, the core teacher must stay in 
the background. He must remember 
that students learn much from one an- 
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other. He can contribute to the educa- 
tion of his students by offering oppor- 
tunities in which they will have ample 
time, permissive atmosphere, and suc- 
cessful experiences in thinking through 
their personal problems. The teacher’s 
role in this process is more than an- 
nouncing to his students, “Let’s all 
listen!” 

Thirty students may listen to the 
same report, yet, because their pur- 
poses for listening vary, they will not 
hear the same things. Although I 
would not desire to standardize the 
reactions of the students to any re- 
port, I feel that specific purposes for 
listening should be developed before 
each is given. Pupils may find it help- 
ful, before the speaker begins, to ana- 
lyze the topic and thus to anticipate 
what will be heard. After they have 
considered the possible questions to be 
answered in the picture, Control Your 
Emotions (Coronet Films), the stu- 
dents have specific reasons for listen- 
ing to the narration. If they anticipate 
the use of new words in the picture, 
they will hear such words as modify, 
stimulus, and thwart. These practices, 
and others like them, may help stu- 
dents determine the essential informa- 
tion embodied in the things they hear. 

Since listening is a skill, all the stu- 
dents will not hear on the same level. 
Members of a committee were study- 
ing the problem of a truck route 
around our city and had spent many 
days in planning and gathering their 
information. Susan had presented her 
report, which consisted mainly of con- 
clusions drawn from having inter- 
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viewed a few truck-drivers. The evalu- 
ations which followed her report illus- 
trated several levels of listening. 
John’s only reaction was that he 
“liked it all right.” Virginia agreed 
that we needed a truck route as the 
street being used was too narrow and 
hilly. Jack’s evaluation began: 

“You say you interviewed four out 
of the two hundred drivers who stop 
at the truckers’ station daily?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Let’s see. Four two-hundredths 
would be 2 per cent. Do you think 2 
per cent was large enough to base your 
conclusions on?” 

Jack was critical of something 
Susan had said which had not been 
heard by many of her classmates. It is 
the teacher’s duty to locate the listen- 
ing level of each student and then to 


plan the learning experiences so that 
each can progress toward greater lis- 
tening maturity. 


LANGUAGE ARTS MUST NOT BE 
NEGLECTED 


I do not wish to convey only the 
idea that the language arts can be 
taught successfully in the integrated 
curriculum but rather that they must 
be taught in order to derive the great- 
est potential value from the unit. A 
telephone call requesting some infor- 
mation from the city manager, a cho- 
ral reading written and produced for a 
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May Day festival, and a dramatiza- 
tion climaxing a study of churches in 
the community illustrate direct use of 
the communicative skills in a core pro- 
gram. To ignore the possibilities in 
reading, for example, in such books as 
Ralph Moody’s Little Britches (Toron- 
to: George S. McLeod, Ltd.), in a unit 
on family life, is to neglect effective 
opportunities for teaching certain con- 
cepts. Thus, in an effective core pro- 
gram, the language arts must not be 
neglected. They should be particularly 
emphasized because they are needed 
in the integrated program. 

I hope I have dismissed the idea 
that skills are not taught in the core 
curriculum. Spelling, grammar, hand- 
writing, and reading are such a vital 
part of this program that the students 
would laugh at the statement, ‘“They 
don’t teach reading and writing any- 
more.” 

To fail to teach the pupils the skills 
involved is definitely limiting the suc- 
cess of their experiences. But, since the 
skills are taught to be used, they are 
taught as related to the situation in 
which they are needed. In this setting 
they are more meaningful to the pupil 
and, I feel, more likely to become part 
of his potential ability in the language 
arts. The resourceful core teacher 
should recognize the wealth of activi- 
ties and experiences that will offer pur- 
poseful use of the language arts and 
that will, in turn, be enriched by them. 
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HOW WELL CAN CLASSROOM ‘TEACHERS 
KNOW THEIR PUPILS? 


KENNETH B. HOYT 
State University of Iowa 


UPIL APPRAISAL is well recognized 
as one of the major guidance 
functions of the classroom teacher. In 
discharging his duties in this area, the 
teacher needs at least three basic 
skills: (1) skill in knowing pupil char- 
acteristics, (2) skill in interpreting 
knowledge of pupil characteristics, 
and (3) skill in adjusting practices in 
teacher-pupil contacts on the basis of 
the understandings of pupil character- 
istics which the teacher attains. 

Of these three skills, it is obvious 
that the first—skill in knowing pupil 
characteristics—is prerequisite to the 
acquisition of the other two. In this 
article the problems met in knowing 
pupil characteristics are considered, 
and a guidance approach is proposed 
as a solution. 

There is a definite distinction to be 
made between knowing essential char- 
acteristics of every student and know- 
ing about these characteristics. The 
author is concerned with ways and 
means of making information con- 
cerning pupil characteristics available 
to teachers and not primarily with the 
ability of the teacher to memorize a 
mass of data about every pupil. 

In collecting information relative to 
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pupil characteristics, the teacher must 
concentrate on those characteristics 
most generally found to be associated 
with causes of behavior. Decisions re- 
garding which characteristics are to be 
included are made partly on the basis 
of knowledge obtained in formal study 
of psychology and educational psy- 
chology, partly on the basis of infor- 
mation derived from books reporting 
on the nature and needs of adoles- 
cents, and partly on the basis of the 
teacher’s own observations of pupils 
over a period of years. 

It is also important to recognize the 
preventive approach implied in this 
information-collecting procedure. The 
teacher’s objective changes from one 
of primary concern for the student ex- 
hibiting behavioral maladjustment to 
the need for identifying students with 
problems which have not yet mani- 
fested themselves in obvious behav- 
ioral form. The reasoning behind this 
is, of course, that problems identified 
at the earlier stage may be easier to 
work with than are difficulties whose 
treatment is complicated by accom- 
panying overt behavior acts which 
must be dealt with at the same time. 

Many teachers are already studying 
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certain pupil characteristics through 
the use of standardized-test scores of 
ability and achievement. The com- 
bination of information in these two 
important areas in the form of the 
scattergram is well known and has 
been adequately discussed by Froeh- 
lich and Benson.! Techniques for the 
administration and use of sociograms 
have been well covered by Prescott 
and his associates.? Some teachers ad- 
minister sociometric tests to students 
in their classes, thus accumulating 
valuable information concerning peer 
relationships. Still others utilize such 
devices as the student autobiography, 
the cumulative record, the home visit, 
anecdotal records, and teacher-rating 
scales in order to understand certain 
pupil characteristics. 

Each of these instruments serves an 
excellent purpose in studying certain 
phases of pupil adjustment, and it is 
hoped all will be used with increasing 
regularity as teachers become better 
trained in appraisal procedures. All 
are necessary in the detailed study of a 
particular individual; the teacher who 
has used such instruments will recall 
times when any one of them proved 
indispensable in understanding causes 
of behavior. 

The critical reader will also ob- 
serve, however, that none of these in- 
struments will give an over-all picture 

1 Clifford P. Froehlich and Arthur L. Benson, 


Guidance Testing. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1948. 


2Commission on Teacher Education, Help- 
ing Teachers Understand Children. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1945. 
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of the individual as a person. The 
cumulative record, for instance, is 
often referred to as an appraisal in- 
strument designed to give a general 
picture of each student as an individ- 
ual. As a growth record, it is indis- 
pensable in any guidance program, 
but it has two limitations which pre- 
vent its being considered maximally 
useful for the purpose of surveying 
pupil characteristics. First, while 
space is usually provided for recording 
information in many areas of a stu- 
dent’s life, it is unusual to find a 
school system where all such informa- 
tion has been conscientiously ob- 
tained. Often so much is missing that 
the basic purpose of the cumulative 
record is destroyed. Second, the cu- 
mulative record is essentially a his- 
torical instrument. While a carefully 
completed cumulative-record card is 
extremely valuable in giving a long- 
range picture of the causes of behav- 
ior, it is not useful as a survey instru- 
ment for the identification of current 
problems. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
present the pupil-data blank as one 
possible solution to the problem of 
knowing pupil characteristics. 


A DEVICE FOR OBTAINING INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT PUPIL CHARACTERISTICS 


The pupil-data blank, which has 
been discussed by Froehlich and Dar- 
ley,* is completed by the pupil in a 

5 Clifford P. Froehlich and John G. Darley, 
Studying Students: Guidance Methods of Individu- 


al Analysis. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1952. 


group situation under the direction of 
a teacher. It is, therefore, open to all 
the errors of student reporting. But 
despite this limitation, a carefully 
constructed and executed pupil-data 
blank can do much toward assisting 
the teacher to identify pupils with 
problems. A sample blank is given 
below. 

There are several characteristics of 
a good pupil-data blank which should 
be made explicit. In the first place, it 
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should supplement (but not supplant) 
the information contained in the cu- 
mulative record. There is no point in 
asking for such data as names and 
ages of parents, for example, if this 
information is already available. Sec- 
ond, it should strive to obtain from 
the student a breadth of information 
not obtainable from the cumulative 
record. For example, the cumulative 
record might contain a notation as to 
the number of siblings in the family. 


PERSONAL-DATA BLANK 


Name.. 
Section.. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION ABOUT MYSELF 


My Family and I 
1. My birth date was... 


2. My present address is... 


3. I live with my........... 


4, My Father and Mother are......... 


. I was born in. 
(city, state) 


. My telephone number is................... 


(Father, Mother, both parents, other) 


(living together, separated, divorced) 


5. Here is a summary of important facts about my parents: 


Living? Age Occu pation 


Mother . 


6. When I grow up, my Father wants me to become a .. 


My Mother wants me to become a ..... 


bee I want to become a... 


7. I have .. brothers and ..... _.... sisters. Here is a summary of important informa- 


tion about tliem: 


Name Age Living at home? Grade in school Occupation 


Nore: If you have more brothers and sisters than there are spaces here, use the back 
of this sheet to complete this section. If you do, check here.................. 2 


8. My regular jobs at home are....... 
9. Sometimes I help my parents by - 
10. I receive a regular allowance....... 


My School Work in Other Years 


1. I have gone to .. 
them. 


(Yes or No). 


. schools. Here is a summary of important information about 
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My last teacher’s name Grades I atiended 
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Name of school City, state 


Note: If you need more space, use the back of this sheet. If you do so, please check 


2. I skipped the . ...... grades. I repeated the ..... . grades. 


3. Here is a summary of important information about subjects I have taken. 
I liked best I liked least I found hardest I found easiest 


4, I have always taken English, social studies, and mathematics. Of these three subjects | 
the one I have liked best was ................. nets The one I liked least was...................... : 
The hardest one was ........................-..-.-.----...... The easiest was ........-.... 


5. In general, I ... .... school. In the past, I have missed . 


(like, dislike) 
(many, some, few, no) 


6. In general, I ........ .. reading. When compared to others in my class, 


(like, dislike) 
(good, average, poor) 
My Study Habits 
1. Usually, I study about ............... minutes a day at school and about ..... 


minutes at home. I... have a quiet place to study at home. I. 
(do, do not) (do, do not) 


have a room of my own at home in which to study. I usually work in 


(do, do not) 
the same place at home every time I study. 


2. The subject I have to study the most is - 


SS Ten een . have a definite plan for studying. It easy for me to 
(do, do not) (is, is not) 


concentrate when I study. 


... feel I need help in developing better study habits. 
(do, do not) 


My School Activities 
1. Last year, I joined these school activities... 
: My favorite was .. 


2. This year, I have joined these school activities 
like to dance. I like assembly programs. 
(do, do not) (do, do not) 
(have, have not) (have, have not) 
school club or organization. 
5. I have .. _........ friends in this school. The name of my best friend is.... 
(several, few, no) 


(OP She) woes 60 


(name of school) 
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and is in the _.......... 


My Out-of-school Activities 


1. Here is a summary of important information about the clubs and organizations [| 
belong to which are not part of the school program. 


Name 


Meets how often? 


The thing I like best 
about it is 


At what times? 


. I go to the movies about ...... 
house about 
... o'clock. 


.. times a week. My parents let me out of the 
nights a week. I am usually expected to be home by 


. When I am out with my friends, the things we like to do most are 


.I spend about 


5. I earn money by . 


6. My hobbies are - 


My Health 
1. My present health is - 


hours per day watching television. 


. I usually work 
_ hours per week. Other things I have done in order to make money 


(excellent, fair, poor) 


2.1.. 


(have, have not) 


.. days or about ... 


... wear glasses. I 
(do, do not) 


(am, am not) 


.. been sick much during my life. The longest I was ever sick was 


weeks. 


.. hard of hearing. I - 
(do, do not) 


have another physical handicap. It is this........... 


4, The last time I had a physical examination was ... 


(year) 


.. sometimes worry about my health. The name of our family 


(do, do not) 

The personal-data blank might, in ad- 
dition, ask for their names, ages, 
grades in school, and occupations, 
thus providing a broader background 
of home and family data than that af- 

forded by the cumulative record. 
Third, the personal-data blank 
should be constructed on the basis of 
rather plausible hypotheses relative to 
possible factors associated with stu- 


dent problems, that is, the teacher 
must have some reason in mind for 
asking particular questions. In addi- 
tion, some attention should be given 
to both normative and idiographic 
items in the construction of the blank; 
that is, some items are asked because 
the teacher is interested in finding out 
what is typical for the group (as, 
“Number of hours per day watching 
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TV”), while others are aimed at get- 


ting information which can be used — 


primarily only with individual pupils 
(as, “What are your home duties?’’) 

Finally, it should be emphasized 
that the personal-data blank is no sub- 
stitute for counseling. The identifi- 
cation of pupils with problems is a 
necessary, but not a sufficient, condi- 
tion for the solution of these problems. 
An analysis of the personal-data blank 
can help identify students in need of 
counseling, and it can provide the 
teacher or counselor with valuable 
clues around which he may choose to 
structure parts of the counseling inter- 
view. Used in these ways, it has wide 
possibilities. 

In addition, the blank should be 
short enough to be completed in one 
period, should have headings designed 
to provide a logical format for the stu- 
dent who wants to know why these 
questions are being asked, and should 
be simply worded in language which 
most students can understand. 

The data obtained from the blanks 
can be tabulated for all the pupils on a 
large sheet with the names of the pu- 
pils down the side and the following 
headings across the top: 


Live with both parents? 
Mother working? 
Father’s occupation 
Vocational goal 
Number of school systems attended 
Subject liked best 
Subject liked least 
Hardest subject 

Easiest subject 

Like school? 

Like reading? 
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Minutes of study per day at home 
Subject studied most 

Need help in study habits? 
Class officer? 

Club officer? 

Name of best friend 

Number of nights out per week 
Time expected home 

Hours per day watching TV 
Hobbies 

Health 

Physical handicap 


Particular students who are “dif- 
ferent” can be easily spotted from the 
tabulation of data. Simply looking at 
the normative summary is of little 
help to the teacher in planning class- 
room adjustments; the interpretation 
of the normative data is essential to 
intelligent use of the tabulation blank. 
The following is part of a teacher’s 
interpretation of data obtained from 
thirty-seven students in an English 
class. 


TEACHER’S INTERPRETATION 
HOME AND FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Of the thirty-seven children in this sec- 
tion, thirty-six are living with both of their 
real parents. The only exception is Pupil 7. 
Ten of these students report that their 
mothers work during the day outside of the 
home, and four students left this item blank. 
The best assumption we can make about 
those students who leave this item blank is 
that their mothers do not work outside the 
home. One naturally wonders about the 
amount of supervision given the children 
when both parents work. In checking the 
number of nights the students are allowed 
out per week and the time they are expected 
to be in, we find that, with one exception 
(Pupil 34), the children of these working 
parents are allowed out less and are expected 
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to be in earlier than are the children of 
parents where the mother is not working. 
With almost one mother out of three working 
outside the home, it is reasonable to suspect 
that the average family income may be 
fairly high, thus assuring the students of 
adequate economic opportunities. 

More light is shed on this subject when 
we examine the occupations of the fathers 
of these students. This distribution is inter- 
esting in itself, but it takes on added mean- 
ing when presented in conjunction with a 
distribution of the vocational choices made 
by the students in this section. They can be 
classified something like this: 

Student’s 


Vocational 
Choice 


Father’s 
Occupation 
Professional 
Managerial and executive... 
Sales and service... . 


Didn’t say 
Housewife................ 


The unrealism of students’ vocational 
choices at this grade level is quite apparent 
here. The fact that nine students did not 
state a vocational choice is probably indica- 
tive of the fact that they have devoted 
very little time to this topic up to now. 


STUDY HABITS 


These students vary widely in the amount 
of time spent in study activities at home. The 
following table summarizes their responses 
to this item. This will be useful to refer to 
when examining the blank for a given indi- 
vidual in the class. 


Average Minutes of Number of 
Study per Night Students 
Oordidn’tsay......... 5 
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This particular table brings out clearly 
the definite split in the group in terms of 
motivation for school work. The average for 
all grades is somewhere between sixteen and 
thirty minutes. Note that here we have eleven 
students who report spending forty-five 
minutes per night or more in-study, and, 
contrasted with this, we find fourteen who 
spend fifteen minutes or less in study at 
night. 


Finally, it can be seen how, in the 
interpretation of the normative data, 
two or more items can be combined to 
make the interpretation more mean- 
ingful. (Note for example the material 
included under “‘Study Habits.”’) This 
process, while admittedly subjective, 
can do much to provide the teacher 
with clues regarding related behavior 
characteristics of pupils. 


HOW MUCH WORK IS INVOLVED? 


The critical reader may ask, “How 
long will it take to do all these things?” 
From the writer’s experiences with 
graduate students who were asked to 
complete such projects as class assign- 
ments, some rough estimates can be 
made. 

Actual construction of a personal- 
data blank which is suited to a partic- 
ular grade level in a particular school 
is a time-consuming process. It is the 
sort of task best done as a joint project 
by a group of teachers at a given grade 
level. It is not uncommon to find a 
group spending between fifteen and 
twenty hours in the process of deter- 
mining what is most important to 
know about their students and how 
this information can best be obtained 
from the students. By using commit- 
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tees for different areas, this can be 
reduced to three to four hours per 
teacher. 

The actual administration of the 
blank to students takes, on the aver- 
age, one class period. To make up the 
tabular summary takes anywhere 
from two to four hours. In schools in 
which class composition remains con- 
stant or almost constant, this sum- 
mary can be used by several teachers, 
and thus the total time involved is re- 
duced by a significant amount. 

The interpretation of the normative 
data must be an individual matter, 
involving both the data and the 
teacher’s knowledge of the classroom 
situation in which the information 
will be used. It is difficult to estimate 
how long this process takes, for the 
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time varies with the teacher’s skill and 
interest. The interpretation made by 
the English teacher from which an ex- 
cerpt has been quoted required two 
and a half hours. It may be pointed 
out that, in actual practice, the narra- 
tive interpretation may not be deemed 
necessary, if there is a desire to save 
time. 

A rough estimate of the total 
amount of time involved for the class- 
room teacher teaching five classes a 
day in a school where others are also 
interested in such a project would be 
around twenty hours. The underlying 
question whether this investment of 
time is worth while must be answered 
by the individual teacher. Using the 
personal-data blank is one means for a 
teacher to learn about his students. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON EXTRA- 


CLASS ACTIVITIES’ 


CLAYTON M. GJERDE anp MARVIN D. ALCORN 
San Diego State College 


HE LITERATURE published in the 

past year which deals specifically 
with extra-class activities shows the 
concern of educators for a wide variety 
of problems. It is difficult and perhaps 
not feasible to distinguish significant 
trends in a period as brief as a single 
year. It is clear, however, that atten- 
tion is being given to the problems of 
evaluation of specific school activities, 
to pre-service and in-service training 
of sponsors, and to training of student 
leaders through experience as activity 
leaders and attendance at special con- 
ferences and workshops. The financing 
of extra-class activities also continues 
to receive attention. If any real trend 
is reflected in the recent literature, it 
is probably toward more concern for 
the utilization of school activities as a 
means of developing self-direction and 
self-discipline in pupils. At least eight 
articles suggested such projects as 
self-supervised study halls, student- 
initiated home-room activities, and 


1See also Item 565 (Long) in the list of select- 
ed references appearing in the September, 1954, 
issue of the School Review; Item 158 (Morhous 
and Meara) in the February, 1955, issue of the 
same journal; and Item 649 (Educational Poli- 
cies Commission) in the November, 1954, issue of 
the Elementary School Journal. 
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co-operative student-faculty attacks 
on discipline. 

The year 1954 saw the publication 
of one major textbook on extra-class 
activities, as well as a significant re- 
port on athletics by the Educational 
Policies Commission. This list of ref- 
erences also cites a textbook on the 
student council, a textbook on school 
clubs, and a commencement manual, 
all published in 1953. The literature 
includes reports of several survey 
studies, but reports of attempts at 
real evaluation of school activities 
through experimental research are 
notably lacking. 

For the practitioner, however, the 
literature abounds in suggestions and 
proposals for improving school activi- 
ties. In the NEA Journal for May, 
1954, for example, are listed a number 
of materials available through the Na- 
tional Education Association. ‘Honor 
Society News” and “Student Council 
News” are regular features in Student 
Life, published monthly from October 
through May by the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals. 
Several of the articles included below 
also give specific suggestions for par- 
ticular activities. 
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Marvin D., 
RicHaRD A., and SCHUNERT, Jim R. 
Better Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
chaps. xvii and xviii. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1954, 

Acquaints the beginning teacher with the 
extent and nature of the extra-class ac- 
tivity program, stressing the important 
role of the teacher in the sponsorship of 
student activities. 


ALEXANDER, SAMUEL. A Proposed Pro- 
gram of Accounting for Extracurricular 
Activity Funds in Kentucky Schools. 
Commonwealth of Kentucky Educa- 
tional Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 6. 
Frankfort, Kentucky: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1953. Pp. 569-628. 
Presents a study of extra-curriculum ac- 
tivity accounting practices in 24 states 
and 484 Kentucky high schools. Proposes a 
program of accounting which is applicable 
in Kentucky and elsewhere. 


AUBLE, CAROLYN S., and AUBLE, Don- 
AVON. “Relation between High-School 
and College Participation in Extra-cur- 
riculum Activities,” School Review, LXI 
(December, 1953), 541-43. 

Reports a study of the extent of participa- 
tion in high-school and college extra-class 
activities by graduates from seven Indian- 
apolis high schools who entered Indiana 
University during a two-year period. 


BENNETT, FRED A. “A Letter to New 
Faculty Advisers,” School Activities, 
XXVI (September, 1954), 13-17. 
Furnishes for the new sponsor, in the form 
of a letter, a complete résumé of procedures 
and policies which govern the student- 
activity program. 


BrEspEsky, IpA, and KAUFMAN, Mor- 
ris D. “Honor in a New Perspective,” 
School Activities, XXV (April, 1954), 
245-47. 


Describes how members of the Honor Soci- 
ety were successfully used as tutors in sub- 
ject fields and as proctors of school ex- 
aminations. 
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BouMAN, ISABEL, and OTHERs. “Lei- 
sure of Adolescents: Constructive or 
Destructive?” Progressive Education, 
XXXI (May, 1954), 219-24. 

Presents convincing evidence of the im- 
portance of school activities and points out 
unique aspects of such programs in various 
parts of the country. Includes a useful 
bibliography. 


BryAN, Roy C., and MonroE, Lots B. 
“Student-managed Study Halls,” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XXXVIII 
(November, 1954), 77-81. 


Describes the successful student manage- 
ment of study halls during the past fifteen 
years at Western State High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 


CAMPBELL, LAURENCE R. “Publishing 
School Newspapers Develops Leader- 
ship,” School Activities, XXV (January, 
1954), 155-57. 

Offers suggestions for improvement of the 
school newspaper. 


. CAMPBELL, LAURENCE R. “The News- 


paper Adviser,” School Activities, XXV 
(February, 1954), 186-87. 

Gives several suggestions for helping the 
beginning adviser for school publications to 
learn about journalism and his duties. 


Compton, C. B. “Archeology,” School 
Activities, XXV (December, 1953), 
129-31. 

Proposes that archeology be the subject of 
a high-school extra-class activity and 
makes specific proposals for initiating 
such a program. 


DENNISON, KATHERINE T. “The Stu- 
dent Council Sponsor,” School Activi- 
ties, XXVI (October, 1954), 55-58. 


Suggests fifteen criteria for judging the 
effectiveness of the student-council spon- 
sor. 


Faunce, R. C. “Schools for Adoles- 
cents: Nonclass Experiences,” Review of 
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462. 


463. 


464. 


465. 


: if carefully selected and capable sponsors 


Educational Research, XXIV (Febru- 
ary, 1954), 66-73. 

Reviews briefly the recent literature on 
non-class activities and points out clearly 
and directly the purposes, the problems, 
and the trends in school activity programs. 
Includes a biblios raphy selected primarily 
from the literature published in the last 
four years. 


FRIEDMAN, RALPH. “The Wall News- 
paper,” School Activities, XXVI (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 21-23. 

Shows how students gain valuable experi- 
ence through the production of a wall 
newspaper, which is described as “a com- 
bination of newspaper and bulletin board.” 


FULLER, KENNETH A. “Finance—An 
Area for Junior High School Pupil Par- 
ticipation,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals; XXXVII (December, 1953), 
57-73. 

Presents a comprehensive outline of the 
purposes, legal bases, and basic principles 
of pupil participation in financing extra- 
class activities. Describes in detail how 
one junior high school put the principles 
into action. 


GEISER, DoNnALD L. “The Importance 
of High School Science Clubs,” School 
Activities, XXV (March, 1954), 217-20. 


Outlines objectives, benefits, and appropri- 
ate activities of a science club. 


GEISER, Donatp L. “An Assembly 
Program in Chemistry,” School Activi- 
lies, XXXVI (December, 1954), 129- 
32. 

Describes in detail an interesting and edu- 
cational liquid-air demonstration for an 
assembly program. 


G1gson, C. G. “Discipline in the Extra- 
class Room,” School Activities, XXV 
(January, 1954), 160-61. 

Maintains that few restrictions on ad- 
mission to extra-class activities are needed 
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help students develop and maintain a high 
level of group and individual self-discipline. 


Goy, NameEeNne. “We Welcome Our 
Freshmen,” School Activities, XXV 
(April, 1954), 259-60. 

Outlines a co-operative program for the 
social, extra-class, and class orientation of 
new students. 


GRUBER, FREDERICK C., and BEatTrty, 
Tuomas B. Secondary School Activities. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1954. Pp. xiv+ 308. 

Deals not only with the background and 
general principles of extra-class activities, 
but also devotes complete chapters to con- 
sideration of separate aspects of the activity 
program. Includes information on admin- 
istration and evaluation of student activ- 
ities. 

HartMAN, “Should the 
School Newspaper Carry Advertising?” 
School Activities, XXV (April, 1954), 
253-55. 

Summarizes arguments for and against the 
use of advertising. Concludes with the 
recommendation that advertising be used 
and offers helpful suggestions to the stu- 
dent solicitor. 


Ivins, Witson H., and ANDERSON, 
HELEN I. “Extracurricular Funds Ac- 
counting in the Various States: A Pre- 
liminary Report,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVIII (March, 1954), 
122-36. 

A preliminary report of a study of the 
policy of forty-five state departments of 
education with regard to accounting of 
extra-curriculum funds. Includes extended 
and detailed tables. 


KIRKENDALL, LESTER A., and ZERAN, 
FRANKLIN R. Student Councils in Ac- 
tion. New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 
1953. Pp. viii+240. 

Outlines the principles and procedures that 
are basic to a successful student-partici- 
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pation program in relation to the total 
life of the school. Supplies many examples 
of student councils in action. 


Lercu, ALBERT M. “Are You Satisfied 
with Your Assembly Program?” Schoo! 
Activities, XXV (May, 1954), 281-84. 
Discusses the purposes of an assembly 
program, illustrates a calendar of events, 
and recommends student evaluation of the 
program. 


Lercu, ALBERT M. “How Effective Is 
Your Club Program?” School Activities, 
XXVI (November, 1954), 85-88. 


Furnishes a number of suggestions for a 
continuous evaluation of the school club 
program. 


LercH, ALBERT M. “Vocational Guid- 
ance through Activities,” School Ac- 
tivities, XXVI (December, 1954), 115- 
16. 

Suggests how student participation in non- 
academic activities may lead to a future 
vocation. 


MALLIsON, DALias. “Literary Values 
in a High School Newspaper,” Educa- 
tion, LXXV (November, 1954), 184-87. 
Outlines the scope of a complete newspaper 
and suggests what staff members are need- 
ed to cover all phases of the paper. 


5. MANsuR, FRANK L. “The High School 


Theater,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVIII (March, 1954), 108-11. 
Makes a strong appeal for improving the 
quality of high-school plays and for more 
adequate publicity in the press. 


MILLER, F. A. “Co-curriculum Activi- 
ties,’ NEA Journal, XLIII (October, 
1954), 408-9. 


Reports the results of a study in which 169 
high-school principals throughout the 
United States indicated their attitude 
toward co-curricular activities. Concludes 
that school administrators have a growing 
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interest in school activities and are becom- 
ing more active in promoting them. 


Moyer, JAmMEs H. “Pupil Participation 
in the Organization and Control of Co- 
curricular Activities—Fact or Fancy?” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XX XVIII 
(March, 1954), 98-101. 

Reports the responses of 136 schools in 42 
states to a question concerning extent of 
pupil participation in the organization 
and control of the extra-class program. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
ScHoot Princrpats. The 1953 Com- 
mencement Manual. Washington: Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1953. Pp. 432. 


Published triennially, the Commencement 
Manual contains complete scripts, as well 
as many suggestions, for various kinds of 
senior and junior high school commence- 
ment programs, which have been sub- 
mitted by high schools all over the nation. 


PETERS, CHARLES E. “Organizing a 
Teen-Age Drivers Club,” School Ac- 
tivities, XXV (February, 1954), 183-84. 
Recommends steps in organizing a teen- 


age drivers’ club and suggests projects and 
activities in which such a club could en- 


gage. 


JosePpH C., and UNRUH, 
Apotex. “Administration of Extra- 
curricular Activities in Some Missouri 
High Schools,” School Activities, XXVI 
(September, 1954), 17-19. 

Surveys practices and opinions of adminis- 
trators with respect to the administration 
of extra-class activities. 


PuNKE, Harotp H. “Club Member- 
ships of High-School Seniors,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School. Principals, XXXVII (De- 
cember, 1953), 143-58. 

Reports the results of a questionnaire 
study of the club memberships of over one 
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thousand high-school Seniors in public high 
schools in seven southeastern states. 


STEEVES, FRANK L. “Student Teaching 
in Extracurricular Activities,” School 
Activities, XXV (February, 1954), 187— 
89. 


Recommends for all teachers in training a 
program of supervised sponsorship of 
some student activity. 


STERNER, WILLIAM S. “Why the Coun- 
cil Can’t Run the School,” Clearing 
House, XXVIII (March, 1954), 401-4. 


Maintains that the student-council move- 
ment is based, not on the idea of student 
self-government, but on the concept of 
student participation in school affairs. 
Gives some of the restrictions required by 
law and by the principles of school admin- 
istration and makes a strong plea for 
student-faculty agreement on rights and 
responsibilities of the student council. 


STERNER, WILLIAM S. “Tell Me Why,” 
School Activities, XXVI (October, 
1954), 45-47. 

Reports on a student-council leadership 


conference, with representatives from 
twenty-five states, held during 1954. 


STERNER, WILLIAM S. “Cooperative 
Groups of Student Councils in New 
Jersey,” Clearing House, XXIX (No- 
vember, 1954), 177-79. 

Describes the formation of local or regional 
federations of student councils in New 
Jersey for more informal exchange of ideas 
than can be attained at the state associa- 
tion meetings. 


TEAGUE, LELIA LEDBETTER. “Clinic for 
Student Leaders,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVIII (November, 
1954), 127-32. 

Describes the initiation of a clinic for stu- 
dent leaders and discusses procedures and 
recommendations for two such successive 
clinics. 


THompson, Betty B. “Evaluating the 
National Honor Society,” Bulletin of 


488. 


489. 


490. 


491. 


492. 


the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (Novem 
ber, 1954), 57-60. 


Summarizes opinions of the National Hon- 
or Society which were obtained from ques- 
tionnaires sent to 130 schools with active 
chapters in West Virginia. 


THOMPSON, NELLIE ZETTA. Vitalized 
Assemblies. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 160. 


Discusses objectives, administration, prob- 
lems, planning, and evaluation of a year’s 
assembly programs, with a major portion 
of the book devoted to a description of 
“200 programs for all occasions,” growing 
out of natural classroom situations. 


TuHompson, NELLIE ZETTA. Your School 
Clubs. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 318. 


Covers the various aspects of administra- 
tion of school clubs and suggests purposes, 
possible names, and activities for a com- 
prehensive club program. 


TOMPKINS, ELLSworRTH, and GaAvumM- 
NITZ, WALTER H. “Extra-class Activi- 
ties, 1950-53,” High School Journal, 
XXXVIII (October and November, 
1954), 23-29, 62-69, 75. 


Includes a comprehensive, annotated list 
of books and periodical articles on extra- 
class activities for the years 1950-53. 


Trump, J. Luoyp. “Extracurricular Ac- 
tivities Improve Life Adjustment,” 
Educational Leadership, XI (April, 
1954), 428-33. 


Stresses importance of student participa- 
tion in extra-class activities at all school 
levels as a means of improving adjustment 
to home, college, and work. 


TuTtLeE, Epwarp M. “Are Public 
School Athletics beyond School Board 
Control?” American School Board Jour- 
nal, CXXVIII (May, 1954), 5-6. 

Suggests that a citizens’ committee should 


find out what the people of the community 
think is best for their children. 
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VAN Poot, GERALD M. “Our Students 
Can Be Trusted,” School Activitics, 
XXV (February, 1954), 179-81. 
Suggests how an honor study hall super- 
vised by students may be set up through 
the student council. 


VAN Poot, GERALD M. “Let’s Have 
Better Conventions,” School Activities, 
XXV (May, 1954), 275-80. 

Makes fifteen good suggestions for the 
improvement of student conventions. 


VoorRHEES, “Solving High 
School Discipline Problems,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1954), 61-65. 

Describes how one school analyzed its dis- 
cipline problems, reduced infractions, and 
promoted self-discipline through the co- 
operative efforts of faculty and students. 


Wess, M. D. “The Preparation of 
Sponsors for FBLA Chapters and 
Other Activities in Business Educa- 
tion,” UBEA Forum, VIII (February, 
1954), 37-38. 


Points out the need for teacher-education 
institutions to include more training for 
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sponsorship of extra-class activities. Sug- 
gests that collegiate chapters of such or- 
ganizations as the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America might serve as a laboratory 
for teachers in training. 


WILLEVER, Witu1Am A. “Publishing 
the High School Yearbook,” School Ac- 
tivities, XXVI (December, 1954), 127- 
28. 

Provides a record of events in the develop- 
ment of a high-school yearbook. 


Woop, Donatp I. “Is This Trip Neces- 
sary?” School Activities, XXV (March, 
1954), 213-16. 

Offers suggestions on how a student coun- 
cil may derive the most benefit from at- 
tendance at a conference. 


YounGERT, EuGENE. “The Contribu- 
tion of Athletics to the Education of 
High School Youth,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1954), 78-85. 

Cites the contributions that athletics make 
to the education of youth and warns 
of the practices which undermine the 
values of an athletic program. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EmMA REINHARDT, American Education: An 
Introduction. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 1954. Pp. xiv-+506. $4.00. 


Reinhardt’s thorough, conscientious, and 
workmanlike book could do a great deal, if 
widely read by the public, to dissipate the 
misconceptions that too many people have 
about the teaching profession and its pur- 
poses. Those of us who have worked in the 
field for a number of years have become well 
versed with regard to the competencies, 
values, goals, and aspirations of American 
education and educators. Because we are 
steeped in these ideas, we frequently project 
onto the public our understanding and ac- 
ceptance of education tasks and values—a 
projection unfair both to the layman and to 
American education. Reinhardt’s volume 
should prove useful as a counter to public 
misunderstanding or unawareness of the 
school and its job. 

The book should serve, in addition, as a 
handy reference for teachers and for faculties 
of teacher-education departments, because of 
its brief and clear presentation of basic and 
functional facts. The chapters on the devel- 
opment of elementary education (chapter iv) 
and of secondary and higher education 
(chapter v) give a quick review of the his- 
toric foundations of American schools and 
their growth. Chapters vi and vii, “Public 
School Administration’ and “Financing 
Education,” respectively, are highly inform- 
ative. This reviewer particularly enjoyed 
chapters i and iii, “The Individual and the 
Culture” and “Schools and the Democratic 
Ideal.” 

One point I should like to stress. The 
Preface states: ““A merican Education: An In- 


troduction is written especially for students 
who are preparing to teach.” I seriously 
doubt that Sophomores, Juniors, or even 
Seniors in education would derive much from 
this meaty volume without a great deal of 
interpretation by the instructor through the 
presentation of concrete examples within the 
students’ range of experience and under- 
standing. This comment by no means gain- 
says the book’s value but merely emphasizes 
the fact that, in using this book, instructors 
in education should not expect their students 
to be as enthusiastic about it as are the in- 
structors or to derive as much inspiration 
from it. Chapter x, however, “The Kind of 
Teachers We Need,” should have strong ap- 
peal to students; it identifies some of the 
traits, attitudes, and abilities which both re- 
search and pupils identify as major attri- 
butes for skilful teachers. 

Mention should be made of various high 
points. The remarkably clear analysis, in 
chapter iii, of the relation of social and eco- 
nomic democracy to political democracy em- 
bodies some of the clearest writing and think- 
ing I have encountered on the theories under- 
lying American society. The author stresses 
a fact which needs to be re-emphasized in our 
vocationally oriented and “get-ahead” cul- 
ture, namely, that the whole process of 
American education is intended to serve, not 
individual self-aggrandizement, but the so- 
cial good. Chapter v, “Development of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Education,” contains 
some exceptionally forthright statements, 
both quoted and indorsed, regarding free- 
dom of thought and opinion. 

A quotation from the Lynds offers a bril- 
liant three-hundred-word picture of the tra- 
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ditional school routine, which should be read 
by every teacher from time to time to remind 
him how far we have come and where we are 
moving in terms of teaching methods. Chap- 
ter xi, “Teacher Preparation and Place- 
ment,” presents extensive outlines of the 
programs of selection and screening of future 
teachers in use in Connecticut and at Syra- 
cuse University. 

The Bibliography, the selected references, 
the Appendixes, and the Index~all show evi- 
dence of careful work and add greatly to the 
book’s usefulness. 

The reviewer feels compelled to make one 
or two critical comments. The author writes: 
“Intergroup education must begin early. 
Young children are probably not concerned 
with racial feelings, religious differences, and 
class distinctions. However, they are soon 
taught biased attitudes” (p. 114). This belief 
of the author’s about the unconcern of young 
children with differences in race, religion, and 
class is shared by many educators, but it is 
suggested (by Trager and Radke-Yarrow’s 
research in particular) that it is a dangerous 
myth.! It undermines attempts to inculcate 
understanding and appreciation of others at 
the most crucial age period. Also, only a mere 
passing reference (p. 110), from this review- 
er’s viewpoint, is accorded the key role of the 
teacher in creating a democratic atmosphere 
in the classroom. 

Finally, the author raises an interesting 
question of interpretation of the history of 
education in America when she gives the fol- 
lowing explanation for the lack of explicit 
reference in the Constitution to education 
and schools: “Members of the Constitutional 
Convention .. . [were] too busy to take up 
minor problems whose solution could be de- 
ferred” (p. 180). If I have correctly read and 
understood the history of education in the 
United States, the colonists and our Ameri- 
can forebears were well aware of the dire 
need for education, which they considered 
next to food and housing in importance. 

These, however, are relatively minor is- 
sues in an otherwise excellent publication. 
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The resounding lines of James Hilton are 
quoted in the final paragraph of the book: 


If I had a child who wanted to be a teacher I 
would bid him Godspeed as if he were going to a 
war. For indeed the war against prejudice, 
greed, and ignorance is eternal, and those who 
dedicate themselves to it give their lives no less 
because they may live to see some fraction of the 
battle won. They are the commandoes of the 
peace, if peace is to be more than a short armi- 
stice. 

JoHN WITHALL 


National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 


C. Kvaraceus, The Community 
and the Delinquent: Co-operative Ap- 
proaches to Preventing and Controlling De- 
linquency. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New 
York: World Book Co., 1954. Pp. x+-566. 
$4.50. 


The Community and the Delinquent pre- 
sents to students, professional workers, and 
interested laymen an overview of community 
efforts to study and control delinquency. The 
author indicates how predelinquent and de- 
linquent children can be studied, their needs 
diagnosed, and how they can be given indi- 
vidual treatment using all the community re- 
sources in a systematic program of therapy. 
The contributions of the various institutions 
in a community are discussed in detail, and 
the need for co-ordinating the work of all the 
agencies is stressed. The author also points 
out the gaps that exist in our data and under- 
standing of delinquent behavior. 

The entire organization of the book is 
oriented to presenting an integrated commu- 
nity program for delinquency prevention and 
control. The early chapters are introductory 
in nature, presenting an overview of the de- 
linquency problem and giving some general 
guiding principles for understanding delin- 


1Helen G. Trager and Marian Radke-Yar- 
row, They Learn What They Live. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1952. 
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quency, as well as some legal definitions and 
concepts. 

Additional chapters describe the research 
in the field of delinquency, indicating the 
major studies and the results derived from 
those studies. A few of the more important 
studies are examined in considerable detail. 
Other chapters deal with the community in 
action and how to arouse a community to 
work on the delinquency problem. Another 
chapter presents the case-study method as 
basic to working with delinquents. 

Nine chapters examine the roles of various 
institutions in the community, with a chap- 
ter given to each of the following: the child- 
guidance clinic, home and family life, schools, 
recreation, group therapy, churches, police, 
juvenile court and youth authority, and in- 
stitutions. The final chapter is an indication 
of the need for further research into the de- 
linquency problem. 

This book can be read with interest by 
laymen and professional people, although 
they may read different sections of the book. 
For students and laymen it gives a fairly 
good view of delinquency and some of the 
problems involved in delinquency control 
and prevention. The portions of the book 
given over to discussions of research will 
probably be most useful for the professional 
person. 

This book will be extremely helpful to 
several groups. Professionals in the field of 
delinquency prevention and control who feel 
that their particular solution is the answer to 
the delinquency problem can profit by ex- 
posing themselves to the possibilities in the 
approaches used by others. Students who de- 
sire to get a fairly comprehensive view of de- 
linquency can find it in this book. Communi- 
ty people who are eager to launch some com- 
munity-action projects but do not know how 
to start will also find valuable help here. Di- 
rectors of community agencies that consider 
delinquency prevention as one of their goals 
will get valuable ideas about integrating their 
program with other community efforts. 

The reviewer feels that The Community 


and the Delinquent is a significant contribu- 
tion to the extensive literature in the field of 
delinquency. It comes close to bridging the 
considerable gap that exists between the 
popularized writings on delinquency and the 
detailed writings for professionals in the field. 


Jack Kovucu 
University of Chicago 


* 


GILBERT C. KETTELKAMP, Teaching Adoles- 
cents. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 1954. 
Pp. x+550. $5.00. 


The preparation of competent teachers for 
the schools of today continues to be of great 
importance. Kettelkamp’s Teaching Adoles- 
cents, written for student teachers and be- 
ginning teachers, will be of interest both to 
those entering the teaching profession and to 
those responsible for preparing new teachers. 

The author begins with an overview of 
teaching as a profession and in his second 
chapter goes on to discuss the characteristics 
of adolescents. Succeeding chapters deal with 
“Student Teaching as a Learning Experi- 
ence”; “The School as a Functioning Organ- 
ization”; “Getting Ready To Teach,” that 
is, planning the instructional program; “Di- 
recting the Learning Activities of the Pupil,” 
a discussion of classroom learning and the 
factors which influence it; “The Class in Ac- 
tion”; “Discipline and the Learning Envi- 
ronment”; “Guidance and Counseling Re- 
sponsibilities of the Classroom Teacher”; 
“Strengthening and Enriching Learning 
Experiences,” largely a consideration of the 
use of audio-visual resources; “Measuring 
and Evaluating Pupil Status and Progress,”’ 
a chapter which includes reporting student 
progress; and “Growing on the Job.” 

At the end of each chapter are discussion 
questions which ask the reader to relate what 
he has read to his own past experiences and 
to apply his understandings in teaching situ- 
ations, as well as a short, carefully selected, 
and well-annotated bibliography for further 
reading. The Appendix includes illustrative 
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teaching and resource units, an outline for a 
four-year program in one subject field, and a 
discussion of procedures in obtaining a 
teaching position. Photographs of a variety 
of school activities are presented. The text 
sets forth classroom examples of general 
principles, but the selection of principles to 
be illustrated is somewhat haphazard and the 
examples are not usually specific enough for 
analysis. 

The author deals with matters which or- 
dinarily concern beginning teachers. Discus- 
sion of these matters is often more descrip- 
tive than analytical. A beginning teacher 
may be left with the knowledge that a varie- 
ty of practices can be found rather than with 
those understandings which would allow him 
to make the most appropriate choices among 
them. The author himself indorses no one 
point of view. Such concepts as individual 
differences and the organization of the cur- 
riculum are discussed in a variety of contexts 
throughout the book. While this method is 
useful in helping beginning teachers relate 
such concepts to what is important to them, 
it makes for some wordiness, confusion, and 
repetition. At times the author does not 
take his intended readers much beyond their 
initial perception of a problem. The chapter 
on measuring and evaluating progress, for 
example, considers evaluation largely in the 
context of paper-and-pencil tests of acquiring 
information and understanding of subject 
matter and reporting progress to students 
and parents. At other times the author does 
re-define in more appropriate terms what be- 
ginning teachers recognize as problems. The 
chapter on discipline, as an illustration, con- 
siders the problem in terms of concepts of in- 
dividual development and group processes. 
In general, the author has included a com- 
prehensive range of problems which his in- 
tended readers will meet in teaching adoles- 
cents and has stressed the practical aspects 
of beginning teaching experience. 


JEAN FAIR 


Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois 
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HENRY W. BRAGDON and SAMUEL P. 
McCutTcuHEN, History of a Free People. 
New York 11: Macmillan Co., 1954. Pp. 
xii+724. $4.25. 


LAURENCE G. PAQUIN and MarRIAN D. Ir1su, 
The People Govern. New York 17: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. Pp. viii+ 
598. $4.00. 


History of a Free People is well planned to 
meet the needs of the high-school class in 
United States history. Its philosophy as 
expressed in the Prologue, that “the lasting 
greatness of the United States must rest on 
something else than material things” (p. ix), 
gives a consistent tone to the whole book. 

This textbook has excellent balance and 
teaching organization. There are nine parts 
of approximately four chapters each, each 
one a teachable unit with an underlying © 
theme. About 10 per cent of the text is given 
to the pre-Revolutionary and Revolutionary 
period and 47 per cent to the years since re- 
construction—a commendable distribution. 
The treatment of the earlier period is brief 
but adequate and should free the conscien- 
tious teacher from the temptation to reteach 
in detail the Colonial and Revolutionary 
years, leaving only a few weeks for recent 
and contemporary history. 

The economic and political aspects of 
American history and the place of the United 
States in world affairs are especially well 
handled. The treatment of agricultural and 
industrial America is excellent. Although 
somewhat less space is devoted to intellectual 
and cultural history, the treatment is ade- 
quate, and the resourceful teacher should al- 
ways be able to supplement the textbook 
when necessary. 

Certain innovations deserve mention. For 
example, instead of relegating the Constitu- 
tion to an appendix with little or no explana- 
tion, the document is given a whole chapter 
in its proper historical context, with descrip- 
tive headings and material, explanatory 
notes, and discussion. Another helpful sec- 
tion, near the middle of the book, consists of 
colored maps, pictorial graphs, and diagrams 
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which can be referred to throughout the 
course. Each of the nine parts of the book is 
introduced by a full-page facsimile of an ap- 
propriate documentary source. All in all, 
History of a Free People is one of the better 
textbooks in United States history. 

The People Govern, described in its Fore- 
word as a “Primer of Democracy” (p. 5), is 
written around eleven teaching units which 
deal with the national state, our constitu- 
tional government, our concept of democra- 
cy, the presidential form of government, rep- 
resentative government, a government of 
laws and not of men, the federation of states, 
government financed by the people and for 
the people, government built on a capitalist 
economy, government for the general wel- 
fare, and world peace and security. The 
treatment of these units is a far cry from the 
old descriptive political civics. The historical 
approach is used, and contemporary prob- 
lems are studied in their social, economic, 
and world setting. The appeal to the pupil is 
personal and challenging. The influence of 
propaganda and of pressure groups and their 
tactics are very well handled. The Constitu- 
tion is presented as a living and growing 
body of fundamental law. The sections on 
the civil service should have considerable 
vocational value for pupils. The bibliogra- 
phies are up to date and complete, and the 
questions for discussion and suggested ac- 
tivities are provocative and stimulating. In 
all these respects The People Govern qualifies 
as a superior textbook. 

There is one aspect of the book which 
raises a question in the mind of this reviewer. 
The authors quite properly present the 
merits of our democratic way of life as op- 
posed to the conflicting ideologies of commu- 


nism and fascism. In the unit entitled “The 
American Government Is Built on a Capi- 
talist Economy,” a strong case is made for 
capitalism. In the section headed “American 
Foreign Policy Promotes American Busi- 
ness,” we read: 


The containment of communism, which is 
held to be the major objective of American for- 
eign policy today, may be regarded as a positive 
effort to keep alive the spirit of free enterprise in 
the economic world. Thus our Point Four pro- 
gram is intended to show the underdeveloped 
areas of the world how to progress with capitalis- 
tic methods [p. 401]. 


The Truman Doctrine and the Mutual 
Security Administration. are described as 
“political and humanitarian in intent” but 
“also intended to hold the line for capitalism 
as against communism” (p. 401). In the same 
section is the statement: “It is the obligation 
of the consul to promote American business 
abroad by every legitimate means” (p. 401). 

One can agree with every word quoted 
above and, at the same time, wish that a 
textbook of this caliber had devoted more 
space and emphasis to the unselfish and hu- 
manitarian aspects of our programs overseas. 
With the leftist propagandists, “capitalism” 
is a heavily loaded word. Even our friends 
are often very skeptical about our motives. 
We need to remember that there are whole 
areas of the world where materialistic phi- 
losophies and programs are abhorred. Com- 
munism is basically materialistic in its 
methods and goals. It may be that our best 
weapon against communism and totalitari- 
anism in general would be to free ourselves, 
our programs, and our textbooks from the 
materialistic emphasis. 

Burr W. PHILLIPS 


University of Wisconsin 
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